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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


Com- 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he growth of cities and the concentration of 

population necessitate a constant tearing 
down and building up. The owner of city 
land finds himself confronted by the same 
problem which faces the farmer: how to make 
his land produce the largest possible return. 
And as the farmer solves his problem by ex- 
pending large sums for fertilizers, the city real- 


estate owner must often spend money liberally | 


to destroy ; in other words, must first clear his 
land for a more profitable crop in the shape of 
larger and better buildings. 

The illustration on the cover of this issue of 
The Companion shows one of the most exten- 
sive tasks in demolition which has ever been 
undertaken in America. To permit the building 
of a great department store, the entire block 
bounded by Washington and Essex streets, Har- 
rison Avenue and Hayward Place, in Boston, 
is being razed. All of the buildings were 
substantial and in good repair, and several of 
them were but a few years old. They included 
a bank, a large hotel, a business college, clothing- 
stores, book-stores, grocery-stores, shoe-stores, 
and many small businesses and offices. The 
area to be cleared is forty thousand square 
feet—about an acre. The contractor in charge 
of the work estimates the amount of material 
to be removed at from six to eight million 
bricks, together with thousands of tons of gran- 
ite, marble, steel and lumber, most of which is 
sold on the spot, and will in time enter into the 
composition of other buildings. More than one 
hundred men, forty teams and eighty single 
horses are engaged in the work, which, it is 
estimated, will occupy about two hundred days. 
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AM interesting side-light on the severity of the 
past winter and the unusual depth of snow 
appears in the annual report of the United 
States Rubber Company, which during 1903 
sold nearly thirty million dollars’ worth of 
rubber boots, rubbers and overshoes. This 
total is three million dollars in exeess of the 
sales for 1902, and five millions in excess of 
those for 1901. 


M2’ others besides New Englanders will be 
glad to know that Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, where the Pilgrims first landed, is 
to have a monument which will link it more 
intimately in the public mind with Plymouth, 
where they finally settled. Congress has appro- 
priated forty thousand dollars for the purpose. 
The alliterative link already associates Pil- 
grims, Provincetown and Plymouth. 
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he failure of the New Hampshire Legislature 
to appropriate any money for a state 
exhibit at the St. Louis fair has led to the 
recent announcement by the commissioners that 
all attempts to secure a representation by the 
state have now been abandoned. This is an 
unusual situation for one of the New England 
States, each of which heretofore has been 
adequately represented at all the great exhi- 
bitions. No blame attaches to the New 
Hampshire commissioners. They worked zeal- 
ously to secure sufficient funds by private 
subscription, and, indeed, succeeded in raising 
a considerable sum. Concord alone pledged 
three thousand dollars, and other cities and 
individuals raised the total to eight thousand; 
but this, even if it had all been in hand, would 
have been inadequate, and the commissioners 
decided to drop the matter, simply, as they say, 
because there was not enough interest in it to 
carry it on. Well, never mind; there will still 
be people at St. Louis who have heard of the 
White Mountains and seen buildings made of 
granite. 7 
Now and then a man dies whose life has been 
so prolonged that to review it is to recall 
conditions which have been obsolete for two 
generations. Early this month Alonzo Converse | 
died in Longmeadow, Massachusetts, at the | 
age of ninety-one. During his early life he | 
- was a pilot, and later a shipping-master on 
the Connecticut Raver. The Hartford & New 
Haven Railroad had not then been built,— 
indeed there were few railroads anywhere in the | 
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‘country,—and most of the traffic between 
Springfield and Hartford was carried on by 
means of freight-boats and steamboats to tow 


them. Mr. Converse owned eight of these 
boats. ‘Two or three trips a week were usually 
made. During the years when Mr. Converse 


carried on this business there was only one day 
on which the boats were able to make a round 
trip. Residents of the Connecticut Valley are 
familiar with the great volume of traffic which 
now flows between the two most important 
cities in the valley, and to and from each of 
them. ‘To them the growth which has come 
within a single lifetime will” be all the more 
remarkable. ® 
oe University has been deeply stirred all 
winter by a subject which is also of interest 
to other New England colleges: the rules 
which should govern the eligibility of college 
athletes. Candidates for the baseball team 
have been the bone—or bones—of contention, 
and the subject of debate is the question as to 
whether or not members of the team may play 
ball for money during the college vacation. 
Such a mild form of professionalism may seem 
to be unobjectionable, but there are two sides 
to this, as to most questions. The tendency of 
college feeling at the present day is in favor 
of the strictest interpretation of all rules which 
concern professionalism, and the tendency is 
wholesome. Most of the colleges, not only in 
New England but throughout the country, 
have rules which debar from the college teams 
all students who have accepted money for any 
form of athletic sport even before they entered 
college; and those who teach athletics for 
money are not excepted. As this is the case, 
and as it is always easier for Mohammed to go 
to the mountain than to get the mountain to 
come to him, Brown will probably decide to 
modify her rules. 
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CAMP AMUSEMENTS. 

hen the Confederate and Federal armies 

were encamped on the north and the south 
banks of the Rappahannock River, near Freder- 
icksburg, there was a very active commerce of 
commodities carried on by tiny sailing vessels 
made by the soldiers. Major Stiles describes 
them in ‘‘ Four Years Under Marse Robert.’’ 


The communication was almost constant. 
Many of the vessels were beautiful little craft, 
with shapely hulls, —- painted; with elab- 
orate rigging, trim ils, closed decks and 
perfect steering apparatus. The cargoes, besides 
the newspapers of the two sides, usually con- 
sisted on the Confederate side of tobacco, and 
on the Federal side of coffee and sugar. The 
trade was by no means confined to these articles, 
and on a pang pleasant day the waters were 
dotted with the fairy fleet. Many a weary 
hour of picket-duty was thus relieved and light. 
ened, and most the officers seemed to wink 
at the infraction of military law, if such it was. 
A few rigidly interdicted it, but it never ceased. 

Another amusement of the army in the winter 
of ’62-3, which tended greatly to relieve the 
almost unendurable tedium of pos f life, was the 
snowball battle. This was sport, or friendly 
combat, on the grandest scale possible. Entire 
brigades lined up against each other for the 
fight. And not the masses of men only, but 
the organized military bodies, the line and field 
officers, the bands and the banners, the generals 
and their staffs, mounted as for genuine battle. 
There was the formal demand for the surrender 
of the camp and the refusal, the charge and 
the repulse; the front, the flank and the rear 
attack. The camp equipment of the vanquished 
was regarded as fair booty to the victors. One 
would have ee these veteran troops had 
seen too much of the real thing to seek amuse- 
ment in playing at battle, but they enjoyed it as 
much as schoolboys. 
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MR. PONSONBY’S DILEMMA. 
here happened to be a ‘‘dressmakers’ con- 
vention’’ in the city, and Mrs. Ponsonby, 
who was attending it as an interested spectator, 
came bustling into her husband’s office on the 
morning of the second day of the convention 
in a high state of excitement. 


**Fred,’’ she said, ‘‘I met Miss Shearer a 
little while ago, down at the hall. You 
remember she used to make my dresses when 
we lived in Dysonville. I’m going to get her 
to design a new gown for me, and I’ve invited 
her to take luncheon with us ‘at the Pimlico 
at half past twelve. I want you to meet us there 
at that hour, sharp.’ 

“Delia,’’ said Mr. Ponsonby, slowly and re- 
flectiv: ely, ‘ ‘you put me in a dilemma. 
““Why, how’s that? 

“Don’t , see, my dear? If I order an 
expensive luncheon she will think we can 
afford an elegant and costly gown for you, and 
if I order a cheap luncheon she’ll think we are 

or, and she’ ll give you a third- rate design. 

lowever,’’ he added, with a sigh, ‘‘I’ll be 
there.’’ 
® ©& 


RADIUM IN EVOLUTION. 
he word radium is daily becoming more 
familiar, but in certain parts of the country 
there is still some diversity of opinion as to 
what the substance is. 





| capes fast food. 


| ‘That is,’? he remarked recently to a friend, 
\¢ . thought so till Bob Bimler said it was some 
| new sort of stove-polish.’’ 
“Did Bob say that?’’ the friend said. ‘‘I 
thought Bob usually knew what he was talking | 
| about. 2 
‘Well, 
“Why, 


what is it, then ?’’ 
Bill Staples told me that it was a 


kind of knit goods for pajamas that is specially | 


light and warm.”’’ 
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TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE ! 


So good is KAL EA that it 4 qy- up in 
air-tight pac ay “% Cc Ta SA =pue 5 grown. 
Most people like it. Grocers sell i 
Send to us for FREE t SAMPLE. 
SILAS PEIRCE & COMPANY a. 
Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, Bo 

























Comprises the following Departments: 


The C ae of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S.) 
The Divi ~ School ene A. B. and B. D.) 
The M School (Degree M 

Th Men School (Degree D. M. 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. A technical 
school for the ae Courses, and 
offering special two-year cou 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M.a and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to all departments of the College. 
For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
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in two parts, Leet tie ing. 
Delivered express paid to any part of New Dastead. 


CHARLES | G. WARREN, Manufacturer, 
Main Street, Malden, Mass. 
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CEMENT. 
A Portland-Rock Cement. 
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SALES INCREASED 


For Twelve Months of 1903 


100 per cent. 
Over 1902. 


It will save you money if contemplating building to send for our Free 
Pamphlet containing some recent expressions of approval 
concerning this Cement. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY, 
Makers and Shippers of Over 22 Million Barrels of Cement. 





1 Broadway, New York. 


ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, President. 
15th & Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 








The Life of Your Stove 








The Cleveland Plain | 
| Dealer tells of a man who thought it was a | 


Depends Upon the Lining. 


holes 






for twenty or thirty minutes, if you have time. 






For sale by stove dealers and 
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Watch it daily, and when 
like these appear 

don’t ‘‘let it go”’ 
but MEND it. 
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CHAMPION STOVE CLAY, 


A combination of powdered fire-clays and plumbago. 
crack or a hole mix up a little clay with water in an old pie tin, or any such tin dish, and 
with a small trowel or common kitchen knife plug up the hole or crack, after which you 
can build the fire immediately, if necessary, although it is better to let the Stove Clay dry 
This simple performance often saves the 
price ofa new stove, just the same as mending a hole in your teakettle saves the kettle. 
many hardware, department and grocery stores. 
If you ou fail to find it write us for name of nearest dealer. 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HE poor old house! Aunt 

= Mercy loved it. ‘The sun- 
shine streamed in there on cold 
mornings, and the south wind 
on warm days. In the scrap of 
a garden Aunt Mercy potted 
and planted, sowed seeds and 
gathered harvests for tables and 
vases, so that the drawing-room 
was as fragrant as a greenhouse. 
She was the person who did the 











She said it was the happiest day in 
her life when she told him so. 

She was smarting under recollection 
of the trials of years, calling them off 


“odd jobs’’ for the family; her niece Kate |in her memory as she went into his office. 


was the breadwinner. 


Mr. Stoner looked up as she appeared. ‘‘I/a 


“T’m just like a cat,’’ Aunt Mercy said | suppose you’ve come to see me about —’’ 


to herself. 
more than people !’’ 

‘*Tt’s no use talking,’’ said Kate, one 
day. ‘‘We simply must move in self- 
respect. Six hundred and sixty-six Para- 
dise Street isn’t fit for decent people to live 
in any longer. We ought to be ashamed 
that we’ve submitted to Mr. Stoner’s 
extortions as long as we have!’’ 

“Tt’s a beautiful situation,’’ said Aunt 
Mercy. 

‘*But just look at the house! The old 
paper, the blistered paint, the used-up 
plumbing! We want to abandon the whole 
thing, and get a clean, new house.’’ 

“*It would be a relief,’’ said the mother, 
“‘to have a kitchen on the parlor floor— 
Chloe needing to be overseen every moment. 
But all the rents are so high.’’ 

‘“There are the Browboro flats.’’ 

‘*We’ve looked all over those within 
our means, and the halls are so narrow, 
the rooms are so small! You have to go 
by all the bedrooms before you come to the 
parlor. And the old ones are so shabby 
and the new ones smell so of paint! We 
should die of homesickness in them !’’ 

**Elly was born here,’’ said Aunt Mercy, 
plaintively, looking over her spectacles. 
“*We’ve lived here almost twenty years.’’ 

‘*And I’d like to live here twenty years 
longer,’’ said Elly. 

“Well, then, [ wouldn’t. I want a 
house that doesn’t humiliate me and make 
me feel as if some one were robbing me—a 
nice kitchen, a white-tiled bath-room—our 
money’s worth. The last time I spoke to 
Mr. Stoner about repairs he laughed in my 
face.’’ 

** Perhaps Mr. Stoner wouldn’t have been 
so unaccommodating if you hadn’t, ”” said 
her mother, ‘‘been so—so — 

‘“How can you be polite to a man who 
makes us live in a hovel ?’’ 

**T suppose he can’t afford the repairs,’’ 
said the mother. 

**People don’t let houses just for fun,’’ 
said Aunt Mercy. 

‘* And the rent really is low,’’ said Elly. 

‘*Looking out on the park, too, all in 
blossom now.’’ 

**And a yard that is a garden, with 
peach-trees in it.’’ 

**And all the little boys stealing the 
peaches,’’ said Kate. ‘‘Well, I know I 
like change. There’s the key of 105 Good 


Street. Some of you might look at it 
to-morrow. It’s fresh from the builders.’’ 


Some of them did. But 105 Good Street 
wasvery fresh from the builders, and looked 
as if it might peel to pieces, with the wet 
plaster and poor paint. And 95 West Avenue 
was five squares from any cars, and that made 
it impossible for Kate, who had to go every 
morning to the translating and stenography, 
the payment for which was the mainstay of the 
family. 

And again the day was spent, as Aunt 
Mercy said, in ‘‘dropping buckets into empty 
wells and drawing nothing out.’ Apparently 
there were no houses in Washington for poor 
but proud people. 

‘*We want too much for too little, I’m afraid,’’ 
sighed Elly. 

““Well, we’ve got to make haste, anyway,’’ 
said Kate, ‘‘for the doctor said mother must be 
in the country by the middle of the month, and 
I’ve taken the rooms out there for the tenth.’’ 

“Oh, you ean’t afford it, Kate!’’ said her 
mother. 

**We’ve got to afford it! You must get 
well, if it breaks things. I’m coming out every 
night. It’s quite a way, but the long car-ride 
will be resting and refreshing. So I went to 
see the storage men to-day. We'll just let 
them take things, and when it’s time to come 
back we’ll board till we find some sort of a 
shelter. Anything’s better than this.’’ 

“*But the storage and the packing —’’ 

‘Yes, it’s expensive. But it’s all in the 
day’s work—Mr. Stoner’s fault, anyway !’’ 

Poor little Kate felt that everything was Mr. 
Stoner’s fault, from the mouse that nibbled the 
biscuit, to the hailstone that cracked the pane. 


“Oh, I hope.I don’t love places 





“‘No, I haven’t,’’ said Kate. 








DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


MR. STONER BOWED HER OUT AND SHOOK 


come here even to say that you might have | Street, Mr. Stoner?’’ said the visitor, and he | the people that 
shown some respect for the wishes of people | 


who have been your tenants for twenty years, 
and paid you your regular rent.’’ 

**But small.’’ 

** All you asked. 
Why, look at it! 
in they’d order you to put it in very different | 
condition. It’s a disgrace to you —’’ 

** Look here, young lady, it was the President 
of these United States who the other day advised 
people to speak softly.’’ 

‘*Yes, but he said at the same time to carry 
a big stick.’’ 

‘‘Tt is lucky for me, perhaps,’’ said Mr. 
Stoner, ‘that you are not obeying him in that 
last item.’’ 

**Tt’s easy to be facetious at other people’s 
expense, Mr. Stoner,’’ said Kate, opening her 
bag. ‘‘But this time you may find it at your 
own expense. It will cost you all of a year’s 
rent to make the house so that any one will 
occupy it after we move out. And we are out, 
I’m thankful to say! I regard every dollar 
we’ve paid you in the last ten years as extor- 
tion! There’s your key!’’ and she walked 
out with her head in the air, her face burning 
as if it were stung at the sound of Mr. Stoner’s 
short, dry laugh. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Mr. Stoner, ‘‘I can put that 
house in order and get a decent rent for it.’’ 


It was some little time after this that there 


And all the place is worth. 





**T haven’t 


If the board of health went | 


came into Mr. Stoner’s office a gentle 
| little lady—elderly, Mr. Stoner thought, 
| till she smiled and spoke; middle-aged, 
inclining to youth, he said to himself 
then. ‘‘Mr. Stoner, I believe?’’ she asked, in 
voice of an exceedingly pleasant intonation. 
He nodded. 








HANDS WITH HER ON PARTING 


nodded again. 
| **It is a very pleasant situation.” 
**One of the best, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Stoner. | 
| “Such a delightful outlook into the square, 
}and the square so inviting the year round, so | 
beautiful in spring! I always —’’ 
“Sit down, ma’am, sit down! I’m glad to | 
| see somebody who appreciates that place. I 
lived there when I was first married.’’ 
| **¥You must have been happy,’ said the 
| sympathetic caller. 
““T was! I was! My 
| clouds.’’ 
| **You are doing a good deal to the place.’’ 
‘*Well, to tell the truth, I found it needed it. 
The people that had it —’’ 
“‘Oh, I beg your pardon. I should say —’’ 
**No occasion for pardon. You’ve the right 
to ask what I’m doing there, and I’m doing a 
good deal. I haven’t set foot there for a weary 
while.’’ 
**I suppose when you came to see it again, 
you felt a house in such a delightful place 


head was in the 








**You own the house numbered 666 Paradise 





deserved good treatment. A house, in a way, 
becomes a live thing after some years. If I 
owned that house I should have a sentiment for 
the property, too. May I ask, without being 
too inquisitive, what you are doing to it?’’ 
**Making it over. It’s ruining me. But it’s 
like somebody you’ve neglected; you overdo 
| afterward. 
| putting in 





new; putting in 





| done .is done. 


I’m tearing out old woodwork and 
new ceilings, | 





calcimine, paper, 
ing, tiled floors.’’ 

“But I suppose now it will 
have to be a large rent? More 
than a slender purse can meet. 
I’m—I’m sorry,’’ and she half- 
rose from her chair. 

Yes, elderly or not, and neat 
as a pin, she was really a 
little shabby. ‘‘Holdon!’’ cried 
John Stoner. ‘‘I don’t know. 
I haven’t fixed any figure. I own a good many 
houses, at different prices. Perhaps if one 
doesn’t suit, another may.’’ 

“‘No. It was this one we — 

“This one struck your 
it did mine thirty years ago. 
was about the figure you 
paying ?’’ 

“Not more than forty dollars. 
what we’ve always paid —’’ 

**Whew!’’ 

The visitor laughed gently. ‘‘No,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s preposterous in me to have 
thought of it; and I’ve no right to be 
taking so much of your time. But I 
stopped and looked in, and the house was 
so attractivey.-more than ever,—and the 
pretty little garden —’’ 

“‘Tt was a pretty garden once — 

‘Tt is now.’’ 

**Violets,’’ Mr. Stoner said. ‘‘My wife 
planted them; roses, too,—strawberry- 
trees,—old magnolias; yes, it’s a pretty 
garden now. Well, look here, I don’t 
know. I suppose I’m a fool to do such a 
thing. But you look like those that stay 
in a place.’”’ 

‘‘It was twenty years before we gave 
up a 

‘* By George, that’s a good record ! 
are you moving for now ?’’ 

‘*We’re boarding just now. But board- 
ing is not the pleasantest life, you know. 
You miss the seclusion, the privacy, the 
walls you have grown to love. Yes, I 
love every inch of that house!’’ 

‘“*Then what did you leave it for‘ 
asked Mr. Stoner, excitedly. 

‘*Why, you know!’’ said Aunt Mercy, 
opening her eyes widely. ‘‘It was in such 
bad repair we couldn’t stay —’’ 

‘*The landlord was a fool! When he 
had a tenant like—I’ll warrant he’s sorry 
now !”’ 

‘Oh, no. I must confess the house is 
really worth more than we can afford. 
And the young people —’’ 

‘*Young people nowadays think they 
know it all, ma’am!’’ 

**We’re rather dependent on ours.’’ 

‘*You are? Well, by George, I’ll make 
you less dependent! You shall have that 
house, if you want it, for forty dollars —’’ 

“Oh, no, no, Mr. Stoner! Stop a 
moment, please !’’ 

** And that’s a bargain.’’ 

‘*Oh, but you don’t understand —’’ 

‘*And the men’ll be out of the house 
by the twenty-fifth. And there’s the 
key! !’’ said Mr. Stoner. 

‘Oh, but you don’t understand! You 
haven’t given me the chance—the conver- 
sation has drifted so—you wouldn’t let me 
say—you don’t seem to know that we’re 
moved out—that that’s the 
house we lived in—we’ve been your tenants 


paint, plumb- 


fancy the way 
Well, what 
thought of 


That is 


What 


9 


jat 666 —’’ 


**What!’’ said Mr. Stoner, both hands upon 


| his knees. 


**I supposed you knew—I supposed you'd 


| seen me there, at first, till you said —’’ 


‘**That I hadn’t set foot there this long time. 
| My 1’? 

‘*7’m sorry to have troubled you,’’ said 
Aunt Mercy, ‘‘but I thought—I didn’t know 
—I—I wish you good morning, sir.’’ 

= Stop, stop! Where are you going? If 
you’re going to have the house again — Here, 
you’re going off without your key !’’ 

**1’m afraid you’ve been misled. 
think of taking advantage —’’ 

‘IT misled myself. I’m glad t did. I’m 
glad you’re to be my tenant again.’ 

“Do you res ally mean it? Oh, 
ought not — 

‘*Tut, tut! The house is yours, I say! 

‘*If—if I could have the refusal of it pos- 
sibly—till a week from to-day.’’ 

“You don’t want to do anything so high- 


I couldn’t 


I’m afraid I 


| handed as to take it without your young people’s 
consent ? 


That spirited young woman, I sup- 
pose. Well, well, bygones are bygones; what’s 
Have the refusal? You can 
have anything you want!’’ he cried. ‘‘Take 
the key, I say; take it with you! And I hope 
you won’t be bringing it back.’’ 

!’’ she exclaimed. 


**Oh, I hope not! ‘*T do so 
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care for that house!’’ Mr. Stoner bowed her 
out and shook hands with her on parting. 

“‘That’s a tenant worth having,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ve been neglecting my opportunities. Lets 
the sun in wherever she goes.’’ 

But they were trembling knees that carried 
the tenant to the cars, and it took the time of 
all the long ride out into the country to restore 
her equanimity. 

Kate had come in on the preceding car, tired, 
and perhaps a trifle cross. ‘‘I declare,’’ she was 
saying to her mother as Aunt Mercy entered, 
‘“‘this house-hunting will be the death of me! 
I got so warm, and then so chilled riding in 
the wind. My throat’s sore and my head 
aches, and I’m afraid I’m going to be sick. 
And oh, what if I should have diphtheria 
here in a boarding-house! They couldn’t let 
me stay, and I should be sent to a hospital in 
an ambulance! And if I should be ill, what, 
what, what will you do?’”’ 

‘‘No, no, no, darling, you’ve just a cold! 
Some quinine will set you right, and you’ll be 
laughing to-morrow.’’ 

‘*Laughing, with no roof over our heads! 
We can’t afford to board all winter. We can’t, 
possibly. We haven’t the money. I only took 
these rooms till the twenty-fifth, and here it is 
the fifteenth. This world wasn’t made for us, 
I reckon. I asked for half a day off, and went 
over ten houses, and I should feel as if I were 
poor white trash if I lived in any one of them. 
And here Aunt Merey and Elly have been 
investigating all day, and found nothing, either, 
I suppose. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Aunt Mercy. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I have. I found a house as large as 666 
and in quite as pleasant a situation —’’ 

**It couldn’t be!’’ said Kate. 

‘*Yes, I think so. It is on high land, and 
looks out on a well-kept square, where there is 
a grandiflora magnolia and a statue. And it 
has a garden, too, with some peach-trees in it, 
and a grape-vine.’’ 

‘*You do think so much of a garden, Aunt 
Mercy !’’ Kate said, petulantly. 

‘‘T know Ido. But then, inside the house 
was nice, I thought. It wasn’t a new house —’’ 

‘*T hate these. new houses !’’ 

‘‘But it was in capital order. The hall 
wasn’t as large as I’ve heard you say you like 
a hall, but it would look well with our rugs 
and pictures, and the drawing-room is a long 
and lovely one, and all the other rooms are a 
good size. And there’s a cool gallery up-stairs 
on the south side, with a good floor and new 
iron rail —’’ 

“Why, we would hardly know we had 
moved !’? 

‘*Except for the kitchen,’’ said Aunt Mercy. 
‘*Although it’s a basement kitchen, it’s as 
white and clean as if fairies did the work. 
And the bath-room! It is marble-tiled and 
open plumbing —’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes! And I suppose it is all of a 
fortune a month !’’ 

‘*It is forty dollars a month,’’ said Aunt 
Mercy, quietly. 

‘*What!’’ Kate almost shrieked. ‘‘And you 
didn’t take it out of hand! O Aunt Mercy, 
how could you —’’ 

‘*T did take the refusal of the house,’’ said 
Aunt Mercy, with an unrecognized twinkle in 
her eye. 

‘*Oh, please, please, Aunt Mercy, go right in 
to-morrow morning early, early,’’ cried Kate, 
‘‘and make sure of that house before some one 
snatches it up, and have our furniture taken 
out of storage, where it’s eating its head off,— 
the money’s in my desk,—and have everything 
put in and put to rights! Oh, won’t you? 
That’s a dear! I don’t believe I can go to the 
office to-morrow, I’m feeling so miserable. 
If I’m going to be ill and die, I’d like to die 
in our own house.’’ 

‘* Well, you shall,’’ said the comforting 
Aunt Merey. 

‘* Nonsense!’’ cried Elly. 
right to-morrow.’’ 

But it was not on the morrow, nor until 
several subsequent to-morrows, that Kate’s 
grippe let go its grasp on her throat ; and in the 
meantime Aunt Merey and Elly let no grass 
grow under their feet. It was on the evening 
of a day two weeks later that the little wagon- 
ette came to bring Kate and her mother—the 
mother not yet strong enough to walk to the 
ear. 
The evening deepened as they drove gently 
along; the stars came out, a silver powder on 
the purple deeps of the sky. The soft wind 
seemed to fan them with the fragrance of every 
flower that blows. It was entirely dark at 
last, and they were leaning back, their eyes 
closed, not quite awake enough to look out, 
when at last the horse stopped at the door of a 
house blazing with cheerful light from roof to 
basement. 

Kate helped her mother out of the wagonette 
mechanically before giving more than a half- 
glance about her. She felt as if she were 
dreaming still. ‘‘I must have been asleep,’’ 
she thought. 

A little bewildered, she rubbed her eyes and 
looked again. Was there any witchcraft in all 
this? Was she really awake? She darted up 
the steps. There were the portraits in the hall 
and her father’s swords; there was the 
drawing-room, with the spindle-legged tables 
and the old carved sofas, and the white vases 
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and the Turner prints, and there were Aunt 
Merey and Elly and Chloe! And oh, how 
sweet and fresh and clean everything was! 







eo the greater part of the year our 
=—# little neighborhood in Penobscot County, 
Maine, was kept in a state of alarm by the fre- 
quent and sudden visitations of a large black 
bear, which turned up when most unlooked 
for and in most unexpected places. It was all 
the more exciting as no bears had been seen 
in that locality for some years. This one was 
so inquisitive and daring in its treatment of 
human habitations, that I think it must have 
been partially tamed at some period of its life. 

Its first reported appearance was about the 
end of March, when Dod Nerrick and Wink 
Dudley were making maple-sugar on the side 
of Jack’s Ridge. They had a little camp in 
the lee of the great maples, with a rough stone 
arch and a set of big iron kettles. Here they 
used sometimes to stay and boil sap nearly all 
night after a big ‘‘run.”’ 

One night they had put their last kettleful on 
to boil, after a hard day of rain, which at the 
last had turned to snow. The sap did not 
evaporate rapidly, and the boys were tired out. 
They built a new fire about nine o’clock, and 
threw themselves down on a bed.of fir boughs 
in one corner of the camp to drowse, but had 
hardly shut their eyes when a loud sniffing 
like that of a great dog 
roused them. 

There in the doorway, 
with long muzzle extended 
and head swaying from side 
to side, was a big black 
creature with shining eyes. 
Dod noticed in the light of 
the arch fire that it hada 
white stripe in its face. It 
shuffled in toward the other 
corner of the camp, where 
two pails of warm sirup 
stood. 

With a whoop of terror 
the boys leaped from the 
boughs and bolted, nearly 
running against the beast in 
their frantic haste to get out 
of the camp, and did not 
stop till they reached home. 

On going to camp early 
the next morning, they found 
the pails overturned. What 
had not been devoured of 
their contents had run down 
through the wide cracks of 
the camp floor. Part of a 
small ham, from which the 
boys had fried savory slices 
for their dinners, was pulled down from its 
peg by the arch and eaten, and the boughs of 
the bunk were scattered about the camp. 
Outside, great tracks in the soft spring snow 
showed their visitor to be a bear. Probably it 
had just come from the long fast of hibernation, 
and the odor of boiling sirup had tempted it to 
the camp. 

Dod and Wink did not see the bear again till 
toward the middle of May. Dod had determined 
to hang a May basket for Lucy Jane Nickey, 
despite the dire threats of her father, who had 
given out word that any youngster caught 
galloping over his onion beds on such a ‘‘tom- 
fool’s errand’’ would be flogged. 

As an earnest of his intention, the old gentle- 
man kept two or three long birch withes 
standing in a corner in his entry. But Dod 
was not impressed by these formidable prepara- 
tions, and sallied forth one bright moonlight 
night with Wink. 

When nearing the Nickey place, the boys 
heard a great commotion in the barn-yard, 
which was at some distance from the house— 
plaintive bleatings, deep bellowings, and at 
times a loud stampeding of sheep and cattle 
about the yard. Dropping their May baskets 
on the door-step, Dod and Wink ran down 
to the yard to discover the cause of such a 
commotion. 

“It’s a bear!’’ exclaimed Wink, peering 
between the high bars. 

‘*Our bear!’’ cried Dod. ‘‘There’s the white 
stripe. Run for Mr. Nickey!’’ 

Wink rushed to the house to waken the 
owner, while Dod gathered stones and hurled 
them with all his might promiscuously at the 
flying combatants. 

In the meantime Wink narrowly dodged the 
promised flogging, for the furious Mr. Nickey, 
wakened, as he believed, by the persistent and 
loud thumping of May baskets, pouncell out 
suddenly, withe in hand. It was only after 
nimbly circling the house several times that 
the boy succeeded in making his pursuer under- 
stand the state of affairs. 

By that time the bear had come to the con- 
clusion that the odds were too great to contend 
against, for a pair of big steers were career- 
ing about with tails in the air, now and then 
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‘*Six hundred and sixty-six!’’ cried Kate. 
‘*How, how, how did you do it, Aunt Mercy ?’’ 
‘Soft words,’’ said Aunt Mercy. 
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making dashes at her with lowered heads. 
A great long-horned ram would deliver a 
sounding blow when the steers left an opening. 
At last the ponderous horns fiercely butted the 
bear’s stomach, when she had reared to strike 
the sheep, and sent her heels over head into 
a deep pool in one corner of the yard. 

This, with Dod’s sudden and noisy attack, 
put bruin in a panic; and relinquishing her 
hope to feast on young mutton, she crawled 
through a broken fence and ran off across the 
potato-field toward the near-by woods, just as 
Wink and Mr. Nickey arrived on the scene. 

They found one sheep badly lacerated, and 
another with her fleece nearly all pulled off. 

Mr. Nickey was so thankful because the bear 
had been discovered in season to prevent any 
further damage that he did not pursue his 
inquiry as to why Dod and Wink were there 
at that time of night. 

Nobody could stop to hunt bears till planting 
was over. In the meantime the creature broke 
into an old outhouse of Mr. Dudley’s, where 
there was a large lot of Roxbury russets, that 
Wink and his father had carefully picked over 
for market. These apples were bringing a high 
price at that season, and were reckoned on to 
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pay the taxes for the year. But the bear had 
little pity for the burdened taxpayer. 

Next she stole a young pig from Peggy Wright, 
for which that energetic little spinster had 
‘‘tailored’’ hard for ten days in fitting out 
Deacon Withal’s boys with Sunday suits. 

Peggy looked upon that pig as an important 
item, and could not part with it without a 
struggle. On hearing its cries, she gave pur- 
suit, blowing a great tin dinner-horn. But the 
bear got away with the pig despite the racket. 

To the theft of the pig was added the slaughter 
of the Nerrick gander. His beautiful, white, 
snowy feathers and one big red foot alone 
remained to tell the story of his unhappy fate. 

Following this occurred an incident that 
roused the neighborhood to hunt the marauder. 
In haying-time, after sundown one evening, 
Dod, with his Sister Zilph and her little terrier, 
Jim, set out to find the cows, that had not come 
home as usual. After hunting for some time, 
they heard the bell off in the edge of a rough, 
swampy tract of hemlock scrub, and with its 
wild jangling came the hoarse bawls and deep 
grumbling of the cattle. Something was wrong. 

Dod and Zilph, running with all speed, soon 
came in sight of the herd, and perceived to their 
horror that a bear had grappled one of Dod’s 
grizzly yearlings—one of a pair that he had 
hoped to exhibit at the county fair in the fall. 
The wild beast was tearing and clawing its pros- 
trate victim, which it had dexterously cast in 
between a hemlock stub and some big rocks. 
The other cattle, instead of running away, kept 
circling round, uttering threatening cries. 

Dod seized a branch of dead hemlock and 
rushed courageously upon the bear, shouting 
with all his might, while Jim barked furiously. 
Assaulted in the rear so unexpectedly, the bear 
at first took to her heels. 

But she was reluctant to give up her prey; 
so she turned and faced Dod with grinning 
teeth and ugly eyes, looking greedily toward 
the prostrate yearling, beside which Dod was 
brandishing his club and shouting. The boy 
saw that it was the old white-face again. 

Dod told Zilph to run for help. The cattle, 
now fairly routed and frightened, bolted toward 
home before her. 

The boy’s brave front disconcerted the bear, 














and at first she made no movement forward, 
but shuffled back and forth in great impa- 
tience, growling and showing her teeth. But 
soon Dod’s threatening shouts and wild bran- 
dishings began to lose effect. 

The bear began to edge closer. Then, at his 
master’s command and encouragement, Jim 
sallied forth, made a little détour, dashed slyly 
up to the enemy’s rear and grabbed her heels. 

The bear turned and tried again and again 
to scoop in little Jim with a sweep of her great 
paw, but the wily little dog dodged the long 
claws until at last one sharp nail tore through 
his ear, and he retired hastily beneath a scrub 
hemlock and was silent. Then in the gathering 
dusk the bear turned once more to Dod and the 
yearling. 

Dod was in a panic. To leave the already 
bruised yearling to be torn and tortured by the 
cruel bear could not be thought of. Yet the ugly 
glow in the bear’s eyes warned Dod of danger. 

He could no longer hear the tinkle of the bell. 
The cows had reached the yard. A bird began 
singing off a little way in the woods, and Dod 
could hear the ‘“‘ Yeep, yeep, yeep! Yawp, 
yawp!’? of a wandering flock of belated 
turkeys slowly wending their way homeward 
before an exasperated and noisy small boy on 
the next farm. 

Suddenly loud shouts broke over the ridge 
above Dod, and his father and the hired man 
came running into view. Then the bear took 
to her heels and disappeared into the scrub. 

The yearling was pulled out of the hole and 
driven home, a good deal bruised and tern about 
the flanks. 

The next morning several men started out 
to hunt the creature, but not a sign was discov- 
ered. Then a trap was set. But she was 
altogether too knowing to be “ taken in,’’ 
although she managed to secure the bait—a 
shank of veal and several other dainties. 

Not long after that she looked in on Betty 
Marston one hot morning, just as Betty was 
putting her cream in tochurn. With hysterical 
cries for help, the girl tumbled out of the 
buttery window at the back of the house, and 
ran to the meadow, where the men were mow- 
ing. She left the bear in possession of the 
kitchen, where a large 
baking of pumpkin pies 
from the brick oven had 
been set down on the 
wide brick hearth tocool. 

When the excited hay- 
makers rushed in with 
pitchforks and rakes, 
they found only the 
empty pie-shells, out of 
which the bear had deftly 
scooped the contents. 

She had upset the big 
dash-churn and guzzled 
some of the cream; the 
rest was running across 
the kitchen floor and out 
to the door-rock. 

Several parties soon 
went out to seek the 
bear, but no clue to her 
whereabouts could be discovered, nor did she 
fall into any of the snares that were set for 
her. She harvested Dod’s watermelons and 
Wink’s luscious cantaloups in the burned patch 
later on, and destroyed no end of corn in the 
milk. In the fall she took a few fat lambs 
just to fortify herself for the winter, which the 
harassed farmers were glad to see set in. 

Toward the end of February Dod and Wink 
started out one morning on snow-shoes, with 
guns and axes, to go up to Jack’s Ridge to 
prepare wood for the coming sugar season. 
They worked through the forenoon, cutting 
and breaking up the dead maple limbs, getting 
a large pile ready. After lunch they went with 
their guns away over the ridge and down into 
the wooded valley beyond, hoping to find some 
rabbits, and possibly a few partridges. 

After tramping for about two hours they 
had secured only one rabbit, and were about 
to start toward home, tired out, when they were 
saluted by fierce growls and snarls close at 
hand. The boys were terribly alarmed. They 
could not run on snow-shoes, but whatever the 
beast was they realized after a moment’s panic 
that it could make but slow progress through 
the deep snow. So they stopped to listen. 

The growls seemed stationary, and to proceed 
from the dense brush of a fallen hemlock not 
far away. Dod and Wink determined to find 
out what creature was making such a fuss and 
why it did not show itself. 

Cautiously making a circuit, they approached 
the hemlock, and after clambering over brush 
and small bushes, in which they frequently 
entangled their snow-shoes, they discovered 
that the sounds came from an old, hollow pine 
stump. Through a small hole above the roots 
and half-hidden by hemlock boughs a bear’s 
head protruded. 

With the white stripe in her face, her red 
mouth, big white teeth and glaring, wicked 
eyes, she made a very ugly picture indeed. 
The boys had stumbled upon her den at last. 

Some time during the winter a small hemlock 
had been blown down and lodged across the 
opening under the great pine roots, through 
which, in the fall, she had entered to make 
her bed. Snow had drifted in among the 
hemlock branches, and what with frequent 
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rains and the warmth of the creature’s body 
within, had formed a wall of ice, barring her 
exit. Her breath had kept a small hole open, 
and through this she plunged her head, now 
that she had awakened from her long sleep, 
to reconnoiter. She had scented them from 
afar, and at once gave voice to her rage. 

Seeing them near, she made frantic efforts 
to break through. She dug and bit savagely 
at the sides of the aperture, making the ice 
and hemlock twigs fly in little showers, all the 
time uttering wild and furious cries. The boys 
feared she would soon be loose upon them. 

Dropping into their guns some small chunks 
of lead to serve as bullets, they approached as 
near as they dared and fired through the boughs. 











The lead tore through the bear’s scalp, and | Individuals might sometimes suffer by the 
brought redoubled roars and fiercer struggling. | change, but the community was the gainer. 

She had now her head and shoulders out. The| Shakespeare’s grandfather, Richard, was a 
situation was alarming. 
fired a second charge, which took effect in the | from Stratford, as his son John, the poet’s 
shoulder. Dod followed it up with a shot | father, 
through the head, and the bear fell back into | Stratford in 15: 
the cavity. 


51, and set up as a dealer in 


to make a close investigation ; but as no further | grandfather, was a wealthy farmer of Wilme- 


sound came from the den, they grew brave and | cote, another village near Stratford, and owned | 


two other farms at Snitterfield, one of which 
was rented by Richard Shakespeare. The 


went up to it. The old bear was dead. 
Enlarging the hole in the pine stump, Dod 


and Wink entered her den. The bounty on | dramatist himself, being a considerable land- | 
the old bear’s scalp, together with her skin, 
brought Dod and Wink a purse of money. 


owner, was probably in his later years some- 
thing of a farmer, while his extensive grounds 
at New Place afforded ample facilities for 
| gardening, of which his works show that he 
was fond. 


well-to-do farmer of the time from the works 
of Harrison, Tusser and other contemporary 
writers. Their houses, as we see by the exam- 





Vil. A Warwickshire Farmer 
in Shakespeare’s Day. 
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iy Shakespeare’ 8 day the revo- 

lution in English agriculture 
which had been going on for a cen- 
tury was practically accomplished. 
It has been briefly described as ‘‘a 
change from self-sufficing to profit- 
gaining agriculture, from common to 
individual ownership. ’’ 

The manor, or the estate of a so- 
called lord of the manor, was then 
the unit of agricultural organization. 
The other occupants of the estate 
were his tenants. Some of these were virtually 
owners of their land, with only a slight -old 
feudal relation to the lord, involving certain 
payments in recognition of his supremacy. 
Another class of tenants was the “ lease- 
holders,’’ who rented their lands from the lord 
or from one of the owners just mentioned. A 
third class, and much the largest, was the 
‘customary tenants,’’ whose ancestors had held 
the land from time immemorial, paying in 
money or otherwise at regular periods. These 
were later known as ‘‘copyholders,’’ their titles 
being recorded in the registers of the manor 
court. 

Besides these three classes, there were the 
“Jaborers,’’ who worked for hire on the lands 
of the tenants, and often had some land of their 
own, if only a half-acre, round their cottages. 

The houses of all these people were grouped 
in a compact village, outside of which the 
country lay open, without fences or hedges. 
The arable land, meadows, commons and wood- 
land extended in all directions, unenclosed, to 
the boundaries of other similar manors. 

The arable land, however, was divided by 
the plow into hundreds, or even thousands, 
of ‘‘acres,’? or narrow strips about forty rods 
long by four rods wide. Sometimes the strips 
were only half or quarter as wide, although 
of the same length. They were separated 
by narrow, unplowed or grassy strips, called 
‘*balks,’’ such as Shakespeare refers to—in ‘‘ As 
You Like It,’’ Act vi, Scene 3—as resting- 
places: 

Between the acres of the rye 





These pretty country folks would lie. 


So Nicholas Breton (1582) sings of the 
‘*merrie country lad,’’ 

Who upon a fair greene balk 
May at pleasure sit and walk. 

Access was had to the separate strips by a 
headland or lane extended along their ends. 

A man’s farm was simply a number of these 
strips, seldom contiguous, usually scattered 
among those of other tenants. There might 
be from twenty to forty acres in it, but often 
it was much smaller. 


How Sheep Changed Conditions. 


(Bess this arable land, the farmer had 
: rights of pasturage with other tenants in 
the uncultivated ‘‘commons,’’? which were a 
part of every manor, and of making hay in the 
“*meadows,’’ which were also unenclosed, and 
were used for pasturage affer haying-time was 
over. 

Under this ‘‘ self-sufficing’’ system the 
farmer merely got a living out of the land, 
making no money from it. The lord of the 
manor in feudal times valued his estate for 
the men-at-arms it could furnish; but as feu- 
dalism died out the commercial spirit took its 
place. The landlord now thought more of his 
rents than of the number of his retainers; and 
his tenants began to seek not only ‘food, but also 
profit from the land. Moreover, the growing 
demand for English wool, both at home and 
abroad, made sheep-raising more remunerative 
than tillage, and the former rapidly superseded 
the latter. 

This change bore hard on the laboring classes. 
Fewer men were needed for taking care of 
Sheep than for raising grain, and many were 
thrown out of employment. Besides, as sheep 
could not be profitably raised on small fields 
or the common pastures, enclosures followed, 








A LABORER. 





|}common is neglected of all; 


ples that survive, were well-built and comfort- 
able. They were usually of two stories, with 
several plastered rooms on each floor, and well 
furnished for that day. 

Harrison notes that ‘‘costly furniture, ’’ which 
in times past had been found only in gentle- 
men’s houses, ‘‘is descended yet lower, even 
many of the smaller tenants were | unto many farmers.”’ Good beds and bedding 
evicted from their holdings, and the | had taken the place of the straw pallets or rough 
cottages of discharged laborers were | mats of former days, to ‘‘the great amendment 
destroyed. Attempts were made to/of lodging.’’ Pewter platters had superseded 
check the movement by legislation, | the ‘‘treen’’ (wooden) ones of a former genera- 
but the enactments were ignored or | tion, and “‘silver or tin spoons’’ those of wood 
evaded. or horn. 

The literature of the time abounds 
in complaints of the sheep, which 
were declared to have ‘‘driven hus- 
bandry out of the country.’’ As late Vv ESN the ‘‘Hundreth Good Pointes of Hus- 
as 1598 the Rev. Thomas Bastard puts | M2 bandrie,”’ first published in 1557 and 
the oft-repeated lament into verse: often | reprinted, Thomas Tusser gives a deal of 
Sheepe have eate up our meadows and our downes minute information about the rural life of the 
Our corne, our wood, whole villages and townes. | time. The book is written in doggerel verse, 
Yea, they have eate up.many wealthy men, and was long recognized as a standard practical 
Besides widows and orphane childeren ; 
Besides our statutes and our iron lawes, 


J. ROLFE. 


Tusser’s Quaint Doggerel. 


As late as 1723 Lord Molesworthy proposed 
Which they have swallowed down into their maws. that schools of agriculture should be established, 
In the latter part of the century, however, | in which ‘‘Tusser’s work should be taught to 
as already intimated, this revolution in agri- | the boys, to copy and get by heart.’’ 
culture came to an end. Commercial changes; The farmer’s daily diet is laid down by 
restored the balance between tillage and sheep- | Tusser for all times of year. At Lent he must 
farming. Wool declined in price, while grain | consume his red herring and afterward his salt 
and meat went up. Arable land was no longer | fish, although the latter may be kept in store 
converted to pasturage. Protective duties were | and reckoned good even after Lent. At Easter 
imposed on foreign grain. Owners and tenants | veal and bacon are to be the chief articles; at 
of land became prosperous, and the laborer, | midsummer “ grass -beef’’ (fresh beef) and 


peas; at Michaelmas (September 29th) fresh 

ge hl cep| Es herring and fatted ‘‘crones’’ (old ewes whose 
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teeth are so worn down that they will no longer 
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thrive in ordinary pasture); at All Saints | 
ATH 





(November ist) pork and souse, sprats and | 
“‘spurlings’’ (smelt) ; at Martinmas (November | 
11th) a ‘‘beef”? is to be ‘“‘hung up,’’ to be 
smoke-dried for future use. Fridays, Saturdays 
and Wednesdays are to be fish days; and 
‘‘embrings’’ (ember - days) and fast - days are 
to be duly observed. When fish and fruit are 
scant, butter and cheese may ‘‘supply that 
want.’’ The farmer is also reminded that 























FROM AN OLO WOODCUT. 
A FAMILY MEAL. 

although wages rose slowly, was sure of steady 
employment. Agricultural literature, then in 
“ a well adh -caes heehee oa . poor Festival days are to be celebrated in the good | 
growne to be more fruitful, and the countryman old English way, particularily Christmas: 

more painful [painstaking], more careful, and At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
more skilful for recompense of gain.’? For Christmas comes but once a year. 

The improvement was partly due to enclo- The fare for the time is thus described: 
sures, which were advocated by writers on | Good bread and good drink, a good fire in the hall, 
agriculture, but were still opposed by the poorer a" ~ “eee and sarse, and good mustard 

ss . Ww $ 
classes. There were popular risings against Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies [mince pies) 
enclosures in 1549 and 1552; and as late as 1607 of the best, 
there was a series of riots in Northamptonshire | Pig, veal, goose and capon, and turkey well drest; 
and Warwickshire due to the same cause. Long | Cheese, apples and nuts, holy carols to hear, 
before this ‘‘the Diggers of Warwickshire” As then in the country is counted good cheer. 
had made an appeal to ‘‘all other Diggers,” 
which is still extant in manuscript, protesting | practice for guests to bring food with them, in 
against ‘‘ these incroaching Tirants, which | picnic fashion. Harrison says, 
would grinde our flesh upon the whetstone of | the husbandmen do exceed after their manner: 
poverty, and make our loyall hearts to faint | especially at bridales, purifications of women, 
with breathing, so that they may dwell by | and such ‘odd meetings, where it is incredible | 
themselves in the midst of theyr Hearde of fatt | to tell what meat is consumed and spent, each 
weathers.’ They pray that enclosures may | one bringing such a dish, or so many with him 
be forbidden, ‘‘for the common Fields being | as his wife and he do consult upon.’”’ At such 
layd open would yield us much commodity, 
besides the increase of corne, on which standes 
our life.’” 

In 1614 the town of Stratford was disturbed 
by an attempt to enclose some of its common 
fields, and Shakespeare, whose interests were 
involved, opposed it, until the promoters of the 
scheme had given bonds to secure him against 
loss, when he was persuaded to favor it. The 
plan, however, failed to be carried out. 

Some have tried to prove that Shakespeare 
opposed it to the last, but the weight of evidence | times ‘‘the good man of the house is not charged 
is clearly on the other side. It is probable that; | with anything .saving bread, drink, sauce, 
although he may have had no decided opinion | house room and fire.’’ 
on the subject, he was inclined, aside from his| The duties of the farmer’s wife, as set forth 
personal interest in the case, to agree with | by Tusser and other writers, were multifarious 
those who believed that enclosures were, on the | and exacting. She is to see that the servants 
whole, desirable. The superior farming and | are up at four in summer and five in winter. 
growing wealth of enclosed districts were gen- | Elsewhere Tusser says, ‘‘ Maids, three o’clock, 
erally acknowledged. As an earlier writer had | knead, lay your bucks [prepare for washing], 
urged, ‘‘That which is possessed of manie in| or go brew;’’ and in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 
and experience | (Act iv, Scene 4) we find Lady Capulet calling 


Good plowman look weekly of custom and right, 
For roast-meat on Sundays and Thursday at night. | 





Sometimes on festive occasions it was the 








PLOWING. 





| sheweth that tenauntes in common be not so| the nurse to her work at the same hour. 


| good husbandes [husbandmen] as when every 


The wife was to carve and distribute the 
man hath his part in severall [separately].”’ | meat and pottage at the servants’ breakfast. 





Wink reloaded and | substantial farmer at Snitterfield, three miles | 
probably was before he removed to | 


grain, wool, malt, skins, and other agricultural | 
Some minutes passed before the boys dared | produce. Robert Arden, Shakespeare’s maternal | ‘* 


We learn much of the every-day life of the | 


guide in both husbandry and domestic economy. 


‘In feasting | 
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She is not to scold her maids, but to use the 
rod if they are refractory. She is to look after 
the poultry, swine and cows, the dairy, brewing 
and baking, the sowing of flax and hemp, and 
the spinning and weaving. 

The garden is to be peculiarly her care—the 
strawberry-beds, the raspberry, barberry and 
gooseberry bushes, the flowers and kitchen herbs, 
to trim up the house, and to furnish the pot,’’ 
|as well as plants useful in domestic medicine. 
Tusser gives a list of forty-three ‘‘seeds and 
| herbs for the kitchen,’’ from ‘‘ovens’’—an herb 
the roots of which were used for flavoring ale— 
to ‘‘winter savory”; twenty-two “herbs and 
roots for sallets [salads] and sauce’’; eleven 
**to boil or to butter’’ (beans, cabbages, carrots, 
turnips, and so forth); twenty-one “strowing 
| herbs’? (sweet-scented plants, like basil, balm, 
| camomile, lavender, pennyroyal, and so forth, 
for strewing floors); forty ‘‘for windows and 
| pots ’’ (bays, bachelor’s- buttons, daffodils, 








FROM AN OLD WOODCUT 
HAYMAKING 


pansies, pinks, roses, lilacs, and so forth) ; 
seventeen ‘‘to still in summer’’ (for flavoring 
food and drink, and incidental use in medicine) ; 
and twenty-five ‘‘necessary herbs for physic.’’ 
| Among the herbs for distillation is the 
| ** blessed thistle’’ (Carduus benedictus), men- 
| tioned by both its English and Latin names in 
|**Much Ado’’ (Act iii, Scene 4); and ‘‘ wood- 
rofe for sweet waters and cakes,’’ the name 
of which was sometimes spelled woodderowffe, 
| according to an old distich : 
Double U, double O, double D, E, 
R, O, double U, double F, E 

Of ‘‘trees or fruits’’ cultivated by the farmer, 
twenty-seven are elsewhere enumerated, begin- 
ning with ‘‘apple-trees of all sorts’’ and ‘‘apri- 
cocks’’ (the older and, etymologically, more 
accurate form of ‘‘apricot’’) and ending with 
‘*wardens, white and red’’ (a kind of pear used 
in making the ‘‘ warden-pies’’ of the ‘‘ Winter’s 
| Tale’) and ‘‘wheat plums” (a large fleshy 
plum). ‘Tusser’s list of farm implements and 
appliances is equally full, and seems to include 
almost everything now used except labor-saving 
machinery of modern invention. 

On the other hand, some things are mentioned 
| which would not be found in farm catalogues 
| of to-day. For instance, ‘‘a sling for a mother 
[in the old sense of a girl], a bow for a boy,” 
both used to drive away birds. Lear, in his 
madness (Act iv, Scene 6), says, ‘* That fellow 
handels his bow like a crow-keeper’’ (one who 
keeps them off). 

| The chief defects in Elizabethan farming 
were the lack of foreign grasses, ignorance of 
| the rotation of crops, and comparative neglect 
| of drainage and manuring. The word manure 
as used by writers of that day generally means to 
| till or cultivate ; as when Iago (‘‘Othello,’’ Act i, 
| Scene 3) says of a garden, ‘‘either to have it 
| sterile with idleness or manured with industry.’’ 





The Farmer's Enemies. 


, HE enemies of the farmer were much the 
oz same as now: weeds, blights, frosts, 
| noxious insects,—by no means so abundant as 
now, it would seem, from the comparatively 
infrequent allusions to them,—birds, and so 
forth. To all these we find many references in 
| Shakespeare. ‘Tramps were a common nuisance, 
as before and since. Tusser says of them: 
Some prowleth for fuel, and some away rig [steal] 
Fat goose, and the capon, duck, hen, and the pig; 
| Some prowleth for acorns, to fat up their swine, 
For corn and for apples, and all that is thine. 
| Hedges and fences must therefore be kept in 
order ; and in this connection Tusser admonishes 
the farmer not to leave off planting quicksets 
| for hedges ‘‘whilst month hath an R’’—as we 
now say of eating oysters. 

The limits of this sketch will not allow more 
than a passing reference to the sports and 
pastimes of the farmer and his men. Football 
was popular, and often rougher than nowadays. 
At a famous contest between Norfolk and 
Suffolk, with three hundred on a side, lasting 
for fourteen hours, nine deaths were the result. 
Before the game began the Norfolk men taunt- 
ingly asked the Suffolk men if they had brought 
their coffins; but the latter were the victors. 
Shakespeare has two allusions to football (in 
the ‘‘Comedy of Errors,’’ Act ii, Scene 1, and 
‘*Lear,’’ Act i, Scene 4). 

A few facts concerning wages and prices may 
| be added. In 1594 a laborer got fourpence a 
| day, ‘‘with meat and drink,’’ or eight pence to 
tenpence, finding himself. Mowers got eight 
pence with food, or fourteen pence without it; 
reapers, sixpence or twelvepence. 

In 1582 a capon cost sixpence, a calf five 
shillings, a firkin of butter seven shillings seven 
pence, a cock (for fighting) fourpence, a pullet 
threepence. In 1583 a milch cow cost thirty 
shillings, a bullock seven shillings, a calf five 
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shillings, six horses seven pounds, a porkling 
twenty-eight pence. ‘The prices of other farm 
stock and produce were on the same scale. If 
wages were low, the cost of living was propor- 
tionately low, and the fare of the laboring 
classes was more plentiful than often in more 





MeHE rector of St. 
Timothy’s School 
came out of the study 
building, with his eyes bent on a piece of paper 
that he held in his hand. A boy, passing, 
touched his cap. 

**O Clark, I was thinking of you. I wish 
you’d read this,’’ and the rector handed him 
the sheet of paper. ‘‘Mr. Elkins picked it up 
in the corridor of the fifth form dormitory. I 
suppose Acton dropped it there.’’ 

Clark Harding glanced over the document, 
which ran as follows: 

Notice is hereby served upon Long, Haired 
Whippet Face, otherwise known as the Bush, that 
he shall have his hair cut on or before May 10th, 
or that he shall discontinue his presence at the 
table after that date. And to this decree we do 
herewith set our hands and seals, to wit: 

> j Henry Dabney. David C. Wright. 
Signed { A. Herbert Morse. 8S. H. Tyler. 
( Philip Ward. K. Monroe. 

“Of course Acton ought to have his hair 
eut,’’ admitted the rector, ‘‘but this sort of 
thing is persecution. Acton’s oversensitive and 
morbid, I’m afraid. I have had a letter from 
his mother, saying he has written to her 
asking to be taken away from St. Timo- 
thy’s, because he can’t get on with the 
boys. Now I thought that if you could 
look into the situation, perhaps you might 
see some way of straightening it out and 
giving Acton a chance.’’ 

Clark walked away slowly. ‘‘The only 
thing to do is to have a talk with the young 
one,’’ he thought, and he went in search of 
Acton. 

He found the boy in the school library, 
bent over a book. A mop of brown hair 
obscured Acton’s collar and hung about his 
ears. When he glanced up the appropriate- 
ness of the name ‘‘Whippet Face’’ was 
fairly apparent, for peering out from under 
his hair he had the look of a spaniel. 
Clark stood at the other side of the room, 
watching him. Then he went over and 
touched the boy’s shoulder. 

‘* Acton,’’ he said, ‘‘come out and take a 
walk. You don’t want to stay cooped up 
here such a day as this.’’ 

Acton looked up doubtfully. This big, 
brown-faced fellow had never before spoken 
to him. On the other hand, neither had 
he ever teased him. Acton rose and accom- 
panied Clark out-of-doors. 

‘* Look here,”’ Clark said, after a moment, 
‘‘aren’t you having a good time at St. 
Timothy’s?”’ 

“No,’’ said Acton. 

**What’s wrong ?’’ 

‘*You’re the only fellow that’s spoken to 
me that hasn’t called me Whippet Face or 
Bush. They all hate me. I want to go 
somewhere else—where I can get a fresh 
start.’’ 

‘*Why not get one here?’’ Clark asked. 

‘*How? What can I do?’’ 

Clark glanced at him with a speculative eye. 
He was a slim, small-boned fellow, a little 
round - shouldered, but with some depth of 
chest, and he walked with a loose, easy stride. 

‘*You might try for the track team,’’ Clark 





‘*T hate it here.’’ 


suggested. ‘‘Speak to Phil Ward about it; 
he’s the captain.’’ 

“‘T can’t. He sits at my table, ’’ Acton said, 
vigorously. 


“That makes it all the easier,’’ said Clark. 

‘*No, it doesn’t. We don’t get on. It’s 
because of him I don’t get my hair cut.’’ 

‘*What has he to do with your hair ?’’ 

‘*Well, he wants me to have it cut, and won’t 
give me oatmeal till I do. So I won’t have it 
cut. Oh, I know it sounds foolish,’’ Acton 
cried, ‘‘but you can’t understand !’’ 

‘*Running,’’ said Clark, with no attention 
to the boy’s outburst, ‘‘is a thing that you 
might do. You don’t look very strong, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if you had lots of endurance.’’ 

‘‘Ward would just hoot at the idea of my 
coming out.’’ 

‘* Now don’t you make a mistake about 
Ward,’’ Clark replied. ‘* Ward’s captain of 
the team, and realizes it’s his duty to give 
everybody a fair show. I know him. I room 
with him. If you feel a sort of hesitation about 
speaking to him on the subject, maybe I could 
make it easier for both of you.’’ He looked at 
his watch. ‘‘It’s four o’clock now. If we go 
round to my room we’ll most likely find him 
there. What do you say ?’’ 

For a moment Acton had a cowardly impulse 
to try to slide out of the opportunity. Then he 
mastered it. 

‘All right. Thank you,’”’ he answered. 

The boys climbed the stairs to the sixth form 

















recent times. Ina pastoral poem of that day, 
when a noble huntsman finds shelter in a poor 
shepherd’s hut, 


Browne bread, whig [sour whey], bacon, curds, 
and milk 
Were set him on the borde. 


dormitory. At the end of a 
corridor Clark pushed open 
adoor. ‘‘Here we are,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Hallo, Phil! I’ve brought round a 
friend of mine who’s a candidate for your 
track team.’’ 

A tall boy, in his shirt-sleeves, who had 
been sprawling in an armchair and holding a 
book up above his eyes, rose slowly. He 
glanced at Acton, then furtively at Clark, 
wondering if his roommate was making him 
the victim of a joke. But Clark’s face was 
too calm and unexpectant, and Acton was 
standing there, bashful and embarrassed. 

‘*Hallo, Acton!’? Ward said. ‘Sit down. 
What have you ever done—what distance ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ Acton replied, almost inaudibly. 
He had had from the first a peculiar awe of 
Philip Ward, who always carried himself as 
if he were a finer gentleman than anybody else. 

‘*T think he can probably run the half-mile,’’ 
suggested Clark. 

Acton felt he must speak up. 
like to try that,’’ he said. 





“Yes, I'd 





‘‘All right. Be at the track to-morrow at 





this way. Are you much winded? Take it 
easy for a while, and then we’ll try you again.”’ 

He sent Acton round the two laps for the 
half-mile, and then after another interval of 
rest, he set him to showing what he could do 
in sprinting. ‘‘Now suppose you’re on the 
home-stretch,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s see you let 
out.’? And he was pleased because Acton ran 
till he sank down on the grass, gasping. 

“That will do for to-day,’’ Ward said. 
‘*Report to-morrow at the same time.’’ 

The months that he had been rooming with 
Clark had done much to develop Philip Ward, 
who had always been a haughty person, 
unapproachable except by those who had 
safely demonstrated their excellence. Because 
he was a good athlete and had a commanding 
air, he was respected by the other boys of the 
school, but not liked. In his position as cap- 
tain of the track team, Ward slowly came to 
realize that he was handicapped by the general 
coldness and disaffection. It was hard to get 
fellows to try for the team. They were afraid 
of him. 

He thought a good deal about the situation, 
and he compared himself more frequently than 
ever with Clark Harding, who, as captain of 
the football and hockey teams, had had the 
enthusiastic devotion of every boy in the 
school. Clark was so democratic; that was 
one reason. And Ward had begun to under- 
stand that Clark’s attitude was the worthy one. 
He had a secret desire to be the same broad- 
minded sort of fellow, doing things to help 
other boys and to help the school. Acton’s 
good showing on the track gave him an excuse 
for moderating his habitually supercilious tone. 

He went to Acton that day just before 
supper, and drew him off into a corner of the 
school living-room. 

**See here,’’ he said, and his smile was 
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“I'VE BROUGHT ROUND... 


half: past two,’’? Ward commanded; and the | conciliatory, although a little embarrassed, ‘‘as | 


interview was over. 

When Acton had gone Ward turned to his 
roommate with suspicion and a little resent- 
ment. ‘‘Why did you bring that kid up here ?’’ 
heasked. ‘‘I don’t believe he can run. Where 
did you pick him up, anyway ?’’ 

“Oh, I took a walk with him,’ Clark an- 
swered. ‘‘He seems like a nice sort of boy. And 
I have an idea that he’ll learn to run. Those 
small-boned, long-legged fellows usually can.” 

Ward did not join the others at the table that 
evening in their flings at ‘‘Whippet Face.’’ 
When he had to ask him to pass something he 
called him, somewhat ungraciously, Acton. 
And the next morning at breakfast he absent- 
mindedly handed Acton a dish of oatmeal. 

The others loudly called his attention to this 
oversight. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ said Ward, ‘‘let it go 
this time.’’ 

For a moment Ward was tempted to make a 
mocking announcement to the table of the ‘ ‘new 
kid’s’’ ambition, but a sense that as captain 
of the team he ought not to treat lightly any 
ambition, however humble, restrained him. 
So that afternoon Acton, carrying his new 
running clothes and spiked shoes to the 
athletic house, was not attended, as he had 
feared he might be, by a derisive company. 
He dressed and went out on the track. Ward 
was busy with the other candidates, and paid 
no attention to him. At last, however, he 
turned and said, ‘‘All ready, Acton. Trot once 
round the track and show your gait.’’ 

Acton, imitating as well as he could what he 
had just seen, knelt for the start. 

*‘Oh, we'll cut the start out,’’ said Ward. 
** Just begin running. You fellows’’ —he 
turned on Morse and Dabney, who came hurry- 
ing up with cries of ‘‘Oh, look at the Whippet 
Face !’’—‘ ‘take a back seat, will you ?’’ 

So Acton ran undisturbed by jeers. 

**You’ve got a good stride,’’ remarked Ward, 





. A CANDIDATE FOR YOUR TRACK TEAM.” 


long as you’re out for the team, I’ve got to see 
that you’re properly fed up and all that, so 
you’ll get your oatmeal all right after this. 
But honestly—say, Acton, you’ll run a good 
deal better if you have your hair cut.’’ 

Acton hesitated a moment; then he said 
suddenly, ‘“‘ All right, I will.’’ 

The next day, during the noon recess, he 
visited the barber; and when he appeared at 
luncheon the boys showered him with facetious 
congratulations, expressed great concern lest he 
should take cold, and exhibited an eager atten- 
tiveness to his every want which was almost 
more troublesome than their jeers. 

From this time on Acton trained with 
enthusiasm. In the morning he rose early 
enough to take a fifteen-minute walk before 
breakfast. At night he did chest and back 
exercises before going to bed. The daily out- 
door work on the track produced in him a 
healthy reaction. He ceased to take to heart 
so keenly the little flings of Dabney and the 
other fellows. He ng longer was loitering in 
idleness, with nothing to think of but his own 
grievances. He had not lost his awe of Ward; 
but he was finding room by degrees for a shy 
feeling of friendliness for the captain, and a 
sense that Ward wanted, after all, to treat him 
right. 

The half-mile was Ward’s specialty; and 
running day after day in his company, Acton 
soon picked up a knowledge of what was 
required, as well as self-confidence. Of course 
Ward could beat him, but Acton could keep 
well abreast till the last fifty yards, and was 
constantly hoping that he might develop a 
reserve strength and fleetness which would 
enable him at the spurt to press on close to the 
captain’s heels. Try as he would, however, 
he was always eight or nine yards behind at 
the finish, neck and neck with Pennell, the 
other promising candidate; and he was always 


when the boy had completed the circuit of the | utterly blown. Ward, on the other hand, would 





track. 
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coach the starters in the quarter-mile, just as 
if he had not been running at all. 

‘*T can’t touch Ward,’’ Acton admitted, 
reluctantly, ‘‘but I can beat Pennell. I know 
I can beat Pennell. ’’ 

The day came when the track team was 
finally chosen. Ward called the successful 
candidates into the athletic house and gave 
them the red ribbons which were to be sewed 
on their running shirts. When Acton heard 
his name called out he stepped forward, and 
although he had felt almost sure on account of 
his record that he would be chosen, he could 
not help trembling a little with pleasure and 
determining that he would deserve the color 
bestowed upon him. Ward smiled in a friendly 
way as he handed him the ribbon, and said, 
‘*T’m glad to give you this, Acton.’’ 


The afternoon was drawing to a close. The 
slow June sun had at last slipped behind the 
roof of the athletic house, which cast a huge 
shadow out across the field. 

The hopes of St. Timothy’s were in shadow, 
also. Fifty yards away from the club-house, 
grouped along the track at the finish line, were 
the boys of the two schools, St. John’s and St. 
Timothy’s. St. John’s were waving blue flags 
and singing; St. Timothy’s were making no 
display of colors and were silent. 

Clark Harding had broken the record in the 
shot-put; Ward had run away from everybody 
in the quarter-mile; Henderson, who had been 
excused from the crew for the occasion, had 
jumped an inch farther than he had ever done 
before, and had wrested the prize from the St. 
John’s man to whom it had been conceded. 
But in spite of these brilliant triumphs and 
some other expected victories, St. Timothy’s 
had steadily lost ground as the sports progressed. 
From the handsome lead which they had held 
early in the afternoon they had fallen back, 
until now, with but one event, the half-mile, 
to come, they were six points behind St. John’s. 

To win first place in an event meant five 
points, to win second place meant two; and 
St. Timothy’s needed exactly seven points to 
hold the cup which they had taken from St. 
John’s the year before. 

St. John’s hushed their song. Out of the 
athletic house came six figures clad in bath- 
robes. They started across the field, with bare 
ankles showing below their robes. 

‘*Phil Ward will get first place all right,’’ 
Ken Monroe said to Harry Dabney. ‘‘But 
where those other two points are coming from !’’ 

“‘Who’s the best St. John’s man?’’ asked 
Dabney. 

‘*Cole. Don’t you remember? He ran the 
half-mile last year, and finished second—only 
a yard or so behind Ward, too. And they say 
he’s running better this year. I heard that 
he’d done the half in two minutes. ’’ 

‘Just think of putting up Pennell or 
Whippet Face against that!’’? groaned Dabney. 
‘*To think they’re all we’ve got!’’ 

“*St. John’s is sure to get second!’’ muttered 
Herbert Morse. ‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised 
even if they got first. Phil Ward’s run to-day 
in the two-twenty and the quarter and the low 
hurdles. He can’t be so awfully fresh.’’ 

Meanwhile Ward had edged close to Acton. 

**You’ve got to come in second,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Come in first, if you can; but mind, 
you’ve got to come in second !’’ 

Acton nodded seriously. He was pale, and 
| the hinges of his knees felt weak. The fact 
| that Ward had chosen him and not Pennell to 
bear the brunt gave him a sudden sickness of 
| the heart, even while he knew that he would 
| not have had it otherwise. He did not say 
anything, dreading that his voice might betray 
his weakness. 

They came to the edge of the track and 
threw off their bath-robes. ‘‘ Limber up!’ 
said Ward, and the three St. Timothy’s run- 
ners pranced a few yards on the grass, step- 
ping high and holding their heads high in 
the air. Acton felt in the midst of the exercise 
a reassuring vigor run through his limbs. 

**All right,’’ said Ward. They turned to 
take their places on the track. 

Acton glanced once across the field at the 
crowd waiting by the finish line—a dark streak 
of men and boys, spotted here and there by the 
bits of color that meant a flag or a girl’s dress. 
In the wide meadow beyond were stationed a 
number of open carriages, in which sat fathers 
and mothers who had come to see the sports. 
All seemed waiting immovably, except for the 
uneasy waving of some scattering blue flags. 

The six crouched for the start. At the report 
of the pistol Pratt of St. John’s sprang into 
the lead, followed closely by Ward. Just 
behind Ward, Cole and Acton were running 
side by side. After a few yards Cole tried to 
sprint ahead and take the inside of the track, 
but Acton moved up and prevented him. Then 
Cole fell behind half a foot and jogged at 
Acton’s shoulder. Pratt went galloping on in 
the lead. Ward followed at some distance. 
Acton kept his eyes fixed on Ward’s neck, deter- 
mined to hold the distance just as it was. He 
knew he could do this until the final spurt. 

It was when Pratt began to drop back from 
the ambitious lead he had taken, and St. 
Timothy’s were cheering accordingly, that 








Acton first felt a difficulty in breathing. Not 
D since he had been training had it assailed him 
“*You hold your head too low. More/|turn round and go tripping up the track to| so early in the run; he had gone only a quarter 
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of the first lap. He did not know the differ- 
ence caused by the nervous strain of a race, 
and he was frightened. Then Ward passed 
Pratt, and in another moment he himself 
passed Pratt; and as this happened when the 
runners were bunched in front of the spectators, 
there was wild cheering from St. Timothy’s, 
and Acton heard his name shouted in applause. 

At seeing no St. John’s man ahead of him, 
he tried to think, ‘‘ Now it’s just like ordinary 
practice—Ward swinging on ahead, me swing- 
ing on behind. Let’s run just as if it were 
ordinary practice,’’ and in a few moments he 
was breathing easily again, and running with 
his smoothest, easiest stride 

He kept even pace with Ward, and Cole, 
just behind his shoulder, kept even pace with 
him. What the other three runners were doing 
he did not know, but he felt that they were 
out of the contest. The first lap was completed 
and the relative positions of the first three 
runners were unchanged. Acton knew that a 
quarter of the way round on the second lap 
Ward would quicken his pace. 

But just as he was watching for this to 
happen, he became aware that 
Cole was suddehly abreast of 
him, and even pressing ahead. 
He had a momentary panic, and 
spurted enough to prevent Cole 
from passing in front of him 
and taking the inside place. 
In another moment he had 
again drawn up abreast of the 
St. John’s runner; and St. 
Timothy’s, that had been 
hushed in anxiety when Cole 
made his spurt, broke out into 
a cheer. Ward had increased 
his pace, and neither of the 
runners behind him had gained 
or lost. 

So they came round to the 
home-stretch—the last, straight- 
away hundred yards. Acton 
was still running with long, 
reaching strides, and although 
he was breathing hard, he felt 
that he could last till the 
finish, and that he could sprint 
for it when it became neces- 
sary. He was not yet calling 
on himself for speed. 

He saw St. John’s and St. 
Timothy’s swarming together 
in their excitement up along the 
track, waving flags and hats, 
and shouting in quick, nervous 
confusion, yet with a rhythm 
that carried the names dis- 
tinetly : 

*‘Ward, Ward, Ward!’’ 
**Cole, Cole, Cole!’’ ‘* Acton, 
Acton, Acton, Acton !’’ 

Then he felt, as if by the 
recoil of a spring, Ward leap ahead, and he 
quickened his stride. 

The joy, the exultation of realizing that he 
was once more leading Cole, if only by a few 
inches, was mitigated by a dread that perhaps 
he had spurted too soon. But there were only 
sixty yards to go, and he was sure he was not 
yet sprinting. And when, an instant later, he 
knew that the few inches separating him from 
Cole had grown to more than a foot, and he 
realized that St. Timothy’s were shouting and 
swinging their hats and urging him on with 
the sharp reiteration of his name, he flung fear 
aside, and breathlessness and all, and started 
on the last sprint for the tape. 
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upon which to draw. In another moment 
Acton had broken the tape and fallen into some 
one’s arms; Ward came panting across the line 
a foot behind, and Cole, beaten by two yards, 
drooped on the shoulders of some of his St. 
John’s friends. 

Acton did not quite lose consciousness, 
although he was so weak and exhausted that 
he could hardly stand. He leaned against 
some one—he did not know whom —and 
gasped for breath. 

He seemed to be in the center of a vortex 
of shouting, dancing, whirling boys; and 
then suddenly he was hoisted up above the 
crowd and borne high in air toward the club- 
house. 

When he came to his senses he discovered 
that fat Harry Dabney was helping to carry 
him, and that Herbert Morse was marching 
along, proudly bearing one of his legs, and 
that everybody in the crowd was shouting, 
** Acton! Acton!’’ 

They had taken him almost to the athletic 
house when some one called out, ‘‘ The prizes! 
The prizes!’’ Others took up the cry, and 





DRAWN BY FRANKLIN J. WOOD. 


others marshaled the crowd, who had quite 
lost their wits, back to the finish line. 

There the table, on which stood the silver- 
plated cups, was uncovered. A Senator, who 
was the distinguished guest of the day, made a 
speech that added to the happiness of St. 
Timothy’s and brought some consolation to St. 
John’s; and his very pretty daughter handed 
out the prizes to the winners as their names 
were called. 

Most of the boys who came forward had 
had time to dress; but when the final event 
was reached Acton had to step up, blushing, 
with his bare arms and bare legs; and then, in 
the same condition, Philip Ward was called to 


From his comfortable lead Ward dared to | receive, on behalf of the school, the great silver 


glance back, anxious to know how the battle | 
He saw Acton | 
coming on with a great stride, with head | 
thrown back, eyes staring, teeth set; and | 
behind him—a yard or more behind him—the | 


for second place was going. 


much-dreaded Cole, laboring with his arms 
and tossing his head in exhaustion. 

‘*We’ve won!’’ thought Ward, proudly ; and 
then an impulse to do a nice thing, the kind of 
thing that Clark Harding might do, came into 
his mind. He had won two races already that 
afternoon and come in second in a third. Now 
he would let Acton win this. It would please 
the ‘‘kid’’ so, and he need not know that he 
was being allowed to win. 

Ward slackened speed and made as if he were 
running with a great effort. Acton gained on 
him. The three runners came down toward 
the finish close together, with St. Timothy’s 
shouting ‘‘ Acton!’’ and ‘‘Ward!’’ indistin- 
guishably, and St. John’s pumping out inces- 
sant, plucky cries of ‘‘Cole! Cole!’’ 

Acton found himself running neck and neck 
with Ward. He was in a daze. He remem- 
bered Ward had said, ‘‘Win if you can,’’ and 
there stretched the tape, with no one between 
him and it—only the huddling crowd on both 
sides and beyond. ‘ 

His ears were full of the shouting, his lungs 
were splitting, his heart seemed to toss heavily 
with every step. The track seemed no longer 
smooth, but an uneven surface, over which he 
came stumbling. ‘‘If I fall, I’ve got to fall 
against the tape,’’ he thought. 

Ward had dropped a few inches behind, and 
out of the corner of his eye, and with his head 
slightly turned, was watching Cole, who, a 
couple of yards to the rear, was making a gallant 
effort. But the St. John’s runner had no reserve 








trophy that he and his team had won. 

When this happened St. Timothy’s made 
another rush, and this time carried their 
captain to the athletic house, and setting him 
on the piazza, demanded a speech. Three or 
four guarded the door; and at last, when 
everybody was quiet, he made a speech, and it 
created more of a sensation than even the 
Senator’s had done. He said: 

*“*T’m much obliged to you fellows, but you 
know there was just one man that pulled us 
through to-day, and that was Acton. He’s a 
new kid this term, and we call him Whippet 
Face. The other day I looked up ‘whippet’ 
to see what it really was, and it’s a kind of a 
dog that runs faster than any other kind of a 
dog. They say you can train whippets to 
run the hundred yards, and they can do it 
in six seconds. Next year I guess we'll 
have to put Acton on in the hundred yards, 
as well as in the half-mile. And I want 
him to know that hereafter when we call him 
‘Whippet,’ it’s an honorable name. And I 
say we give him three cheers—like this: ‘Hip, 
hip, Whippet! Hip, hip, Whippet! Hip, hip, 
Whippet!’ Like that. Now, then, come on!’’ 

They gave the cheers with a joyous enthu- 
siasm that was a pledge of loyal fellowship 
to the barearmed boy, who tried, laughing, 
to hide himself away in the middle of the 
crowd. 

Clark Harding hung round the athletic 
house, waiting for his roommate to get dressed. 
Then they struck off into the woods, taking 
the more lonely and unfrequented path to the 
school. 

‘*Funny,’’ said Clark. ‘‘You didn’t seem 
much done up after that half-mile. I must 
say I never thought I’d see you come in licked 
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in a race, unless you dropped dead at the/arm across his roommate’s shoulder, and his 
finish. ’’ 

Ward flushed, started to speak, and then, 
Clark flung his 


checking himself, bit his lip. 





“SRY it, Ed!’ urged the boys. 

me It seemed as if a dozen of them 
spoke at once, and perhaps it was so; for 
Edward Torrey, the sturdy boy they addressed, 
was a leader in Darkright Academy, and 
always the center of a crowd of admirers. Now, 
when he stood at the edge of the playground, 
looking up at the church that was the nearest 
neighbor of the academy, interest in him was 
uncommonly intense, because there was a 
chance that he might ‘‘ break a record.’’ 

‘*Nat Harris went to the top in just two 
minutes ?”’ he repeated, thoughtfully. 

‘Yes. He says he could have made better 
time if the scaffolding hadn’t been so rickety. 
He didn’t dare to climb as fast as he could, for 
fear it would come down with him.’’ 

**Nonsense!’’ Torrey commented. “It holds 
up the workmen all right, and they’re heavier 
than we are.’’ 

Great ‘‘ doings’’ were in progress at St. 
Paul’s. The roof had been raised; the old- 
fashioned windows had been removed; the 
dome-like steeple had given place to a spire, the 
tip of which was just visible above the slender 
framework that enclosed it. Of course the 
academy boys had grown familiar with that 
steeple. Probably every one had climbed it. 
Now the question had arisen, who could get 

to the top in the fewest seconds. 
Edward Torrey had waited and watched 
while the others, one by one, panted upward. 
**T’ma half-back, not an acrobat,’’ he said. 
But now the record had been made, he 
believed he could beat it, and here, at seven 
o’clock of this summer evening, he had 
practically made up his mind to try. 
‘Getting dark, and there’s a thunder- 
storm coming,’ his chum suggested. ‘‘If 
you want to have a go at it, Ed, I’ll start 
you, and Sam and Jack here will time you.”’ 
“You want to go up the west side of the 
staging, you know, Ed,’’ another lad put in. 
“*Not so much danger of your being seen from 
that side and reported to Prexy. He’s getting 
so skittish about that staging that he’s likely 
to lock us all up to keep us from climbing it, 
if they don’t take it away pretty soon.’’ 
Yes, Edward remembered that the princi- 
pal of the academy had warned the boys to 
keep away from the staging. But he shook 
his head defiantly and stepped to the mark 
from which the climbers had started. 

The sun was disappearing in a bank of clouds. 
Seen in the changing light, the slender staging 
looked dizzier than ever. The top of the steeple, 
just lifting itself above the framework, seemed 
only a point, as one viewed it from the ground. 
The fact was—so deceptive is distance—that 
this ‘‘ point?’ was a disk, nine inches in diam- 
eter, upon which would rest the cross that was 
to crown the whole. On that disk Torrey 
meant to stand. ‘‘ All right,’’ he nodded. 

‘*Are you ready? Go!’’ his chum cried. 
And as the timekeepers fixed their eyes upon 
their watches, Edward ran nimbly up the ladder 
to the roof of the church, and across the roof 
to the staging. Perfect recklessness marked 
his quick ascent. His one wish was to be the 
acknowledged superior of his schoolmates in 
agility and daring. The staging trembled 
beneath him, but he cared not for that. 

**One minute!’’ he heard some one cry. He 
knew he was at a higher point then than any 
other boy had reached in the same time. 

Higher, still higher, he lifted himself. The 
staging swayed under his prodigious efforts, 
yet he stuck to his dangerous task. 

*“‘One minute, thirty seconds!’’ Another 
desperate struggle upward. ‘‘One minute, forty- 
five seconds !’’ The victory was his. 

So exhausted was he that he could not 
descend from sight, to one of the lower plat- 
forms of the staging, to regain his breath. He 
must run the risk of being seen and reported. 

For some minutes he rested. Then all at 
once the boys who were watching from below 
saw him spring forward and stand, erect and 
rigid, upon the little disk at the top of the spire. 

What did it mean? Instantly the answer 
came in a fearful crash. Had he fallen? By 
a miracle, it seemed, he kept his footing. 
But for twenty feet beneath him the staging 
had disappeared! The sound of the collapsing 
framework was borne a long distance. With 
one thought people sprang to their feet and 
rushed to the scene. 

For a few seconds they were as helpless as 
the horrified schoolboys, and could only gaze 
with blanched faces at the boy on the spire. 
Then reason began to assert itself. 

‘‘Stand firm, Ed!’? went up the cry from 
below. ‘‘Stand firm, and we’ll save you!’’ 

And Edward? The danger would have 
appalled a stouter heart than his. His flesh 
tingled as if pricked by myriad needles. He 





face twinkled into a smile. 
‘*Never mind,’’ he said. ‘‘Z know—and it 
was certainly good of you, Phil.’’ 
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dared not speak, much less move. He dared 
hardly breathe, lest he lose his balance. Ever 
so little the steeple swayed, but his excited 
senses magnified the motion a dozen times. 
He felt that his limbs must give way beneath 
him. Then tocalm his nerves came the strength 
of despair. He raised his eyes, and although 
his lips did not move, a mighty prayer for life 
went up from within him. 

Now a sound reached his ears. Men were 
ascending the staging. His prayer was being 
answered. Like an image of stone he stood, 
and again the words, ‘‘Stand firm, Ed! We'll 
save you!’’ came to give him courage. 

The carpenters were at work now, and 
toiling as they had never toiled before. The 
staging must be rebuilt. Only twenty feet, 
that was all. But could he keep his footing 
until that awful interval should be bridged ? 

Those dark clouds in the west were deepening. 
Flashes of lightning and mutterings of thunder 
told of the strength of the storm. If it should 
burst before the workmen had finished their 
task, he would be lost. No one could stand 
where he stood in the face of a tempest. 

And now, to add to the danger, darkness set 
in. Far up the steeple lanterns glimmered as 
the workmen moved about with eager steps. 
Below, the crowd hearkened for every sound, 
held by a fear that stilled every tongue. 

Something came thumping down from the 
dizzy height. Instinctively the throng drew 
back, thinking the end had come. Then a flash 
illumined the sky. All eyes sought the spire 
in that moment. Yes, there stood the boy, 
and, thank heaven, only a few feet beneath 
him was the staging with its gallant builders! 

“Courage, Ed, courage!’’ they called as they 
worked. Faster and faster the timbers were 
drawn up and put in place. A cheerful sound 
to Torrey was the ring of the hammers. 

Again the lightning flashed. The boy on 
the spire caught a glimpse of the people beneath. 
It was the first time he had looked down. The 
earth seemed a fearful distance away. His 
heart almost stopped beating at the sight. 

‘*I’m going!’’ he cried. ‘‘I can’t stand this 
any longer !’’ 

**Don’t give up, Torrey! 
more. We can almost reach you.’’ 
principal who spoke. 

‘*But hurry, hurry!’’ 

**Yes, we will. Keep cool. We’re almost 
there.’’ The principal’s voice trembled. Could 
that ‘‘almost’’ be overcome before the storm 
broke? Already a fitful breeze rustled through 
the trees, and a few scattered drops descended 
as if in warning of what was in store. 

Clenching their teeth, the carpenters drove 
every nail home, for now the thunder was 
coming in heavier peals and the lightning 
flashed ever more brightly. To those below, 
the whole scene would suddenly stand forth in 
dazzling relief; the next moment, by contrast, 
the darkness would seem impenetrable. 

At last there came that instant of oppressive 
calm which ushers in a tempest. The stillness 
was appalling. Men breathed heavily and 
women clung to one another for support. 

To the Darkright Academy boys it was a 
dreadful moment. They had scorned the prin- 
cipal’s warning, and had urged Edward Torrey 
to disregard it. In some measure they would 
be to blame if he met his death. What would 
they not have given to blot out their act of 
disobedience! 

With a blinding flash and a deafening peal, 
the storm burst. In the moment of illumination 
every eye had sought the spire. Its living 
burden had disappeared ! 

‘*Fallen, fallen!’’ gasped the crowd. 

Then as another flash came a cry went up, 
‘*No, there he is!’’ for they had seen the boy, 
safely pinioned by a rope, being lowered from 
floor to floor of the staging. 

A mighty shout ascended. Again and again 
that cry of triumph arose. But to Edward 
Torrey all was silence, for as strong arms 
grasped him he had swooned. 

He came to himself, after a time, in the 
principal’s house. The principal and a physi- 
cian were bending over him. A group of his 
schoolfellows, trembling and tearful, stood at 
one side of the room. Edward’s eyes roamed 
over all, unseeingly at first. Then he remem- 
bered, and a shudder shook him. 

‘Sorry |’? he murmured, weakly. 

** All right, my boy,”’ the principal answered. 
**All’s well, since it’s ended well, and you 
have nothing to do but rest and regain your 
strength.’’ He glanced over at the other boys 
and raised his voice a little. ‘‘I think we’ve 
all had a lesson on the folly of taking needless 
risks,’’ he said. ‘‘I hope we won’t forget it.’’ 

And it is safe to say that Edward Torrey 
and his comrades never did. 


Brave it a minute 
It was the 


Sdward gasped. 
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WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
ty of the dictionaries marks as obsolete the 
original meaning of the word ‘‘ambition,’’ 
namely, the act of going about to solicit or 
obtain an office or other desired object. The 
practice continues, although it is now called by 
a different name. 
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 iilggscmmapis the boasts of modern times, 
the war news from the far East seems as 
uncertain and conflicting as similar information 
from the scenes of strife in former days. Most 
people would prefer to have the news come 
more slowly than it does, if only more accurately. 


“‘\ Jeans to an end’’ finds a picturesque illus- 
tration in the doings of a Western insur- 
ance agent whose work lies largely among 
farmers. He is accompanied by a capable 
farm-hand to take the place, temporarily, of a 
farmer who stops work to listen to seductive 
talk about life-insurance. This is policy—and 
it frequently leads to one. 
WwW creates queer situations. Because of 
the kind treatment of the Russians 
wounded at Chemulpo, the Russian govern- 
ment, acting through the French minister at 
Seoul, has sent two thousand yen to the 
Japanese Red Cross Society. In other words, 
“Bill, I know you’re going to hit me in the 
eye. Here’s some arnica to put on me when I 
come to.’’ 


hile we are laughing at the sputtering 
Russian names in ‘‘vitch’’ and ‘‘ski,’’ 
let us not forget that our own geography 
bristles with such linguistic poreupines as 
Massachusetts, Skowhegan, Schenectady, Nish- 
nabotna, Speonk, Passamaquoddy, Ponkapog, 
Kalamazoo, Pasquotank, Piscataquis, Andro- 
scoggin, and the names of many New England 
rivers, lakes and towns. 
issatisfaction with present conditions is a 
motive to progress. In speaking on this 
subject before the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor in an 
Eastern city, a clergyman recently said that 
there was a part of the city where the ‘‘people 
are in the depths of brutalizing contentment.’’ 
Unrest is a good thing because it is a sign of 
life. Did any one ever see a more restless 
creature than a growing boy? 


ft pww of the cruiser Olympia, stationed on 
the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of 
Panama, had their attention attracted one night 
in February by strange lights in the sky. 
They studied the flashes, and soon discovered 
them to be signals from the cruiser New York, 
which was on the Pacific side of the isthmus, 
forty-seven miles away. An extended con- 
versation was carried on between the ships. 
Such an occurrence, in which man uses the 
clouds as a scroll and the light as a pencil, is 
a poem ready made. 


t was an interesting contest which the 
Woman’s Club of Evanston, Illinois, recently 
arranged. The event was known as a science 
exhibition. Twenty gold prizes were awarded 
for excellence in cooking, sewing and laun- 
dering. As the contest was open to all comers, 
mistress and maid competed side by side, and 
there were successful competitors in both 
classes. Another pleasing event was the award- 
ing of certificates to all servants who had 
worked for the same mistress from three to five 
years, and medals to all those who had held 
the same situation for ten years. 
Fr inconvenience of having too good a repu- 
tation is suggested by a recent report of the 
inspector of poor of Glasgow, Scotland. The 
fame of Glasgow’s reforms and its many phil- 
anthropie institutions has so spread abroad, he 
says, that the improvident flock thither from 
all parts of the kingdom under the impression 
that life is made easy for everybody. The 
poorhouse cannot accommodate them all, and 
the city is overrun with people ‘‘so lazy’’—in 
the picturesque language of the report—‘‘that 
rather than take their hands out of their pockets 
to turn the handle of a door, they lounge against 
it and burst it open.’’ 
generation ago the sword-cane was more 
fashionable than it is to-day. One of the 
reasons for the change is the existence of laws 
against carrying concealed weapons. If the 
government can bring it about, the fashion in 
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| for the new Colombian tariff law prohibits the 


importation of ‘‘canes, umbrellas, and so forth, 
which contain swords, daggers or apparatus 
with which a person could be wounded or 
hurt.’’ There is no law regulating the mode 
of carrying umbrellas. In Bogota, as well as 
in Philadelphia and Seattle, it is not necessary 
that an umbrella shall contain a concealed 
weapon to be dangerous, if it is in the hands or 
under the arm of a thoughtless person, in a 
crowd, or walking through a busy street. 


A young man from Washington Territory was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Japan a little 
more than fifty years ago. When the Japanese 
discovered him they put him in prison for 
entering the country without first asking 
permission. Then they asked him as to the 
relative rank of officers in the United States. 
He told them that the officers in the navy had 
to obey the Secretary of the Navy, and that the 
Secretary had to obey the President. ‘‘Who is 
greater than the President ?’’ they asked. The 
youth replied, ‘‘The people are greater than 
the President ;’’ and in telling of the incident 
afterward he said that the Japanese could not 
understand this at all. The chaplain of the 
Senate thinks that this reply was so fine that 
the name of the person who made it ought to 
be preserved, and has instituted an inquiry 
to learn what it was. 
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BORN OF PAIN. 


That happiness is always found 
The sweetest that is born of pain. 
Park Benjamin. 
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THE POTENTIAL PRESIDENT. 

he Vice-President is potentially a Presi- 
T dent. The Republican National Conven- 

tion, which will be held in Chicago 
beginning on June 2ist, and the Democratic 
Convention, which is to meet in St. Louis on 
July 6th, will nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President, and will adopt a platform 
or statement of principles on which the candi- 
dates will appeal for support. 

The selection of presidential candidates is the 
most important work of the conventions; but 
it is not made until after the adoption of the 
platform, which is commonly regarded as next 
in importance. Then the delegates nominate a 
candidate for the second place on the ticket as 
quickly as possible and go home. 

The delegates know that if the President 
should die the Vice-President will succeed 
him; but so prevalent is the expectation of life 
that the thought of the possible death of the 
President has practically no influence in the 
selection of his associate on the ticket. 

Twice, at least, the party which carried the 
election has had cause to regret its choice of a 
Vice-President. ‘This does not reveal the full 
extent of the evil that lurks in the present 
system. Many candidates for the office, some 
of whom were elected and others defeated, 
would probably have been found unworthy to 
fill the highest place, if it had fallen to their 
lot to oceupy it. 

The conventions of both parties owe it as a 
duty to the country to select no candidate for 
the second place who is not worthy to be 
chosen to the first. It is especially their duty 
so to do if the person nominated for the presi- 
deney is a man well along in years. Life at 
best is uncertain, and the office of President is 
exacting in its demands upon the time, the 
energy and the nerves of the strongest man. 
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DISTRICT AND NATION. 


“7 am not much on oratory,’’ remarked a 
bustling Congressman to a friend, ‘‘but no 
one can beat me in getting things for my 

district. I have had more public buildings 

authorized where they were not absolutely 
needed than almost anybody else. I have 

secured a lot of places for my constituents. A 

good chunk of river and harbor money always 

comes my way. I even nailed down a contract 
for a man in my district when he was not the 
lowest bidder in a competition for government 
supplies. The people of the old second district 
cannot say that I haven’t represented it well.’’ 

Such a boast raises the question, How far 
should a Representative go in ‘ ‘getting things’’ 
for his district, or a Senator in looking after 
the interests of his state? Just now an inves- 
tigation is in progress involving the attitude of 
members of the House of Representatives in 
seemingly innocent efforts at the Post-Office 
Department to get better facilities for the offices 
in their district. 

There is often an apparent conflict of interest 
between the ‘‘general welfare’’ on one side, 
and the particular desires of a district or state 
on the other. The President and his Cabinet, 
in their conduct of executive business, repre- 
sent the whole people. Members of both 
houses of Congress represent smaller units. 
They naturally incline to see how much they 
ean secure from the national government for 
their respective states and districts. Within 
certain limits this is their duty, since they 
know best the needs of the part of the country 
they represent. 

But the conflict of interests of the whole and 


Colombia will follow that of the United States, | of its parts is not so real as it seems. The 





Representative who obtains appropriations for 
needless things in his own district must support 
others in their efforts to secure like favors, and 
so, in the end, his own district pays for about 
what it gets. 

The aphorism in the inaugural address of 
President Hayes, that he serves his party best 
who serves his country best, might be para- 
phrased so as to read, ‘‘He who serves the 
nation best serves his district best.’’ 
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GREAT AND SMALL. 


The pine and oak are only flowers 
Grown large ; they drink the beads of dew 
Like violets, meek and blue. 

: Selected. 
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LEAP- YEAR PRIVILEGES. 


ven this age of statistics is not likely to be 

able to tabulate the actual results of a 

leap-year as they are recorded in the 
books of the town clerks. Whether women 
really propose marriage to men in the years 
which have twenty-nine days in February 
cannot be proved, even by the census reports 
of the number of marriages in each year. 

The theoretic privilege has been much 
extended in modern times, whether or not 
women avail themselves of it. The legend 
runs that Saint Bridget begged Saint Patrick 
that there might be some time when maids 
might properly woo, and that he yielded the 
twenty-ninth of February to her request. As 
their conversation happened to occur on that 
very day, Saint Bridget promptly offered herself 
in marriage to the amiable Saint Patrick; but 
he had the courage to refuse her, and the tact 
to temper her disappointment by a kiss and the 
gift of a silk gown. 

To modern maidens popular consent has con- 
ceded the whole year instead of the one meager 
day granted by the wise saint. They certainly 
are skilful in the arrangement of opportunities, 
—leap-year sleigh-rides and parties of various 
sorts,—furnishing what Doctor Drummond’s 
delightful Canadian farmer calls ‘‘good chances 
get acquaint.’’ But young women deeply 
experienced in all these affairs are heard to 
protest that feminine love-making is to be 
found only on the pages of novelist and poet, 
and that it is in leap-year, as in other years, 
both needless and useless to substitute for the 
subtler language of the glance and the smile 
the clumsy ‘Will you marry me?’’ 


CITY DAILY AND COUNTRY WEEKLY. 

ity newspapers get a great deal of amuse- 

( ment from their country contemporaries, 

and some of them, at least, make a 

practice of printing from time to time a ‘‘funny 

column’’ made up wholly of selections from the 
rural weeklies. 

Persons who live in New York or Chicago 
or Boston are amused to learn that ‘‘Mrs. Jim 
Belcher of Bings Corners has had her wood- 
shed and back fence painted red,” or that 
‘*Silas Twombly has lost thirty chickens from 
the pip.’’ Such news seems to them absurdly 
trivial, and trivial it is, of course. But ‘‘life 
is made up of trivialities.’’ The only question 
is: Are they trivialities in which we are inter- 
ested ? 

The reader who laughs at these items in the 
country weekly goes through the column of 
two-line local news items in his city daily 
without a smile. He reads with dignity the 
account of the accident to ‘‘Mary Ann Higgins, 
a servant, who fell on the ice and broke her 
leg,’’ and the ‘‘fifty-dollar fire which damaged 
Jones’s all-night lunch-cart.’’ Is the one kind 
of reading any more ridiculous than the other 
—or, rather, any less? 

City and country have each its own interests, 
and both kinds of editors try to give their 
readers what they want. Doubtless both suc- 
ceed in fair measure—how well, many a city 
man who was born in the country may decide 
for himself by glancing over the old home 
weekly which he still receives. In that paper 
items which he would laugh at if he found 
them anywhere else will’ strike him with a 
thrill of pleasure or a pang of sympathy. The 
reason is, he knows the people. 


* © 


CENTENARY OF THE CODE NAPOLEON. 


oltaire used to say that a traveller in 
V France had to change laws as often as he 

changed horses. Every district had dif- 
ferent laws, and out of the variety there grew 
great confusion in the administration of justice. 
When Napoleon became consul he appointed a 
commission to codify the laws, and on March 
21, 1804, about two months before he assumed 
the title of emperor, he promulgated the first 
part of the code which has since been known 
by hisname. The codification of all the French 
laws, civil and criminal, was not completed 
until six years later. 

This code, with various modifications, is still 
in force in France and in that part of Conti- 
nental Europe which Napoleon controlled at 
one time or another. Its provisions, relating 
both to civil and to criminal procedure, differ 
in many respects from the practices of the 
British and the Americans. The difference is 








especially notable in its treatment of those who 
are accused of crime. 

As every one knows, it is one of the maxims 
of English law that one who is accused is 
presumed to be innocent until he is proved 
guilty. He may not be forced to testify against 
himself,—until a few years ago he was not 
even permitted to testify in his own defense,— 
and he may not be convicted save on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses, or on his own voluntary 
confession, 

In France, on the contrary, the person accused 
is compelled to be a witness. There is presump- 
tion neither of innocence nor of guilt. The 
prisoner at the bar may be badgered and tricked 
into a confession. He may be discredited by 
his self-contradictions. But at the same time, 
if he is innocent he has a fair opportunity to 
explain facts that seem to tell against him. 
He is not prevented from telling the whole 
story, as accused persons in England and this 
country sometimes are; and he is not convicted 
unless he is proved to be guilty. 

It is natural for those who have been trained 
to the principles of the English system of 
criminal law to regard the French system as 
cruel, and to suppose that it is a less efficient 
method of dealing out justice, which includes 
clearing the innocent as well as punishing the 
guilty, than that with which they are familiar. 
Close students of the two systems are not so 
positive on this point. 

The fact that the French method prevails in 
effect over the largest part of the Continent of 
Europe, the inhabitants of which are neither 
eruel nor unobservant of the effects of their 
system, may well lead to the conclusion that 
although their system is not ours, it may never- 
theless be a good system. 

The code is Napoleon’s most enduring monu- 
ment. Its hundredth anniversary was an event 
worthy of the celebration which the French 
organized in its honor. 


* ¢ ¢ 


8 soon as a noted painter dies all his paintings 
increase in value, and men begin to grow 
curious about the development of his genius. 
The interest in Whistler and his work, which has 
been acute among art lovers during the winter, is 
a case in point, The painter and etcher had not 
been dead long before an exhibition of his most 
important work was proposed. The owner of the 
largest single collection, a resident of Detroit, 
would not allow the paintings to be sent abroad; 
consequently it was necessary to have the exhibi- 
tion in the United States. The Copley Society in 
Boston, having the confidence of the owners of 
Whistlers, both in Europe and America, was able 
to arrange the exhibition, which was lately open 
for four or five weeks in Boston. Some idea of what 
a great artist’s work is worth when he is dead may 
be formed when it is known that the paintings on 
exhibition were insured for two million dollars. 
Even then the most famous works were not there, 
namely, the portrait of his mother, which is owned 
by the French government, and the portrait of 
Thomas Carlyle, that hangs in the town hall in 
Glasgow. But the collection exhibited was so 
fine that people from all parts of the country 
visited it, and art lovers from Europe even crossed 
the ocean to see what they regarded as the most 
notable collection of paintings assembled in years. 
arge quantities of New South Welsh rabbits 
were consumed in various parts of the world 
last year. At any rate, they came from New 
South Wales and other parts of Australia, which 
exported more than seven millions of them, frozen, 
besides large quantities put upin cans. This busi- 
ness has increased rapidly in recent years, for in 
1900 the exports were about two million animals 
fewer than during last year. Then, too, between 
ten and twelve million rabbit skins were sent 
abroad. The business has grown from the deter- 
mination of the Australians to abate the plague of 
rabbits, which swarm over the land in countless 
millions. If there were a market for frozen gipsy- 
moths and moth skins the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts might leave to private enterprise the task 
of clearing the forests and groves of that state of 
the pest introduced by a naturalist. 


acts bearing upon the durability of steel frame 
buildings and upon fire-resisting construction 
are always of interest. Professor Norton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has made 
public some results of five years of study and 
experiment. The chief danger, he believes, is in 
corrosion rather than from vibration. In exposed 
steel this is rapid. There is, therefore, need of 
study to find the best material for coating exposed 
surfaces and care in applying it, so that no spot 
may remain open to corrosion. In regard to the 
fire-resisting qualities of building material, Pro- 
fessor Norton finds stone and terra-cotta ineffec- 
tive, and says that concrete is by far the best 
protection for structural steel against fire. 
oo is rapidly losing its native population, 
according to the reports in the “Hawaiian 
Annual for 1904.” Captain Cook, who discovered 
the group of islands in the eighteenth century, 
estimated the population at two hundred thou- 
sand. In 1872 the number had fallen to fifty 
thousand; and there were only thirty thousand in 
1900. The Japanese population to-day is greater 
than was the total population thirty years ago, 
and the present total population is about fifty 
thousand less than Captain Cook found, but it is 
increasing almost as rapidly as that of a boom city 
in the West. 


— has supplied many of the modern appli- 
ances of entertainment. Electricity, employed 
in a thousand ways, and the talking-machine will 
furnish abundant illustration of the fact. Now 
the wonderful discoveries which culminate in and 
are typified by radium have been brought into 
the service of those who cater for the amusement 
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of the public. A famous American dancer has 
invented what she calls a ‘‘radium dance,” which 
has been exhibited in Paris. She comes upon a 
stage in a theater in which every light has been 
extinguished. It cannot be said that she‘‘appears,” 
for the spectator beholds only a myriad points of 
ghostly light forming the appearance of the flowing 
raiment of a dancer—merely the gown, without 
the head or arms of the dancer. The tissue of 
twinkling stars floats about, circles, sweeps along 
the floor, or is wafted up until it takes the shape 
of a great luminous vase. After this exhibition 
there is another. The dancer’s face is still not 
seen, but above the place where her head should 
be shines a bluish halo. Below, clothing an unseen 
figure, is a long robe which is merely one great 
patch of dim, ghostly light. A third apparition is 
that of a monster moth, with shining antennz a 
foot long, eyes which are globes of light, and wings 
six feet high. These and other effects are produced 
by treating the dresses of the dancer and the other 
appliances with certain salts, which do not really 
contain radium, but which are, like that substance, 
obtained from pitchblende. Monsieur and Madame 
Curie have witnessed the performance, and were 
greatly interested in it. 


® & 


A LITTLE JOKE. 


rs. Marshall was to read a paper before the 
Lucy Wadsworth Chapter of the Daughters of 

the American Revolution, and she was anxious to 
have it as perfect as study and labor could make it. 

“I wish you’d look this over,” she said to her 
daughters. ‘You are fresh from school, and may 
see some slight mistake that has escaped my 
notice.” 

Marion read it aloud in the girls’ little up-stairs 
sitting-room. 

“It is the very best thing mama ever wrote,” 
praised Constance. 

“Yes, the very best,” echoed Marion. “But an 
idea has struck me. If we only can, it will be the 
gayest little joke! What do you think of these 
notes?” and she made several scribbles on one of 
the neatly written pages: 

“At this point the audience is expected to laugh.” 
“Cries of ‘Good! Good!’ should now be heard 
from all parts of the hall.” “This ought to bring 
forth deafening applause.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Louise. 

“O Marion, you mustn’t! It would upset mama 
completely!” 

“Nonsense! Did you ever see mama in so tight 
a place that she couldn’t step out of it gracefully? 
Hear this: ‘The excitement of the audience is 
now at the highest pitch.’ Ill end off with, 
‘Prolonged applause.’ ” a 

Constance expostulated, but her pleadings were 
overruled, and the daring girls made comments 
on every page, varying them to suit the text. 

The two elder daughters accompanied their 
mother to Harmony Hall, Louise having given up 
the paper only as they were leaving the house. 

When Mrs. Marshall rose before her audience, 
the girls, with inward chuckles, watched her 
closely. Her face was unruffied as she glanced 
at that annotated first page. 

“Ladies,” she began, “I have just discovered 
that some one who has had access to the paper I 
have prepared on ‘American Women of the Revo- 
lution’ has made numerous suggestions for your 
benefit. I will read them as they come, though 
of course the following of them will be at your 
option.” 

The hall was filled to the doors, and as soon as 
the matter was fairly comprehended the ladies 
involuntarily did their part toward carrying out 
the program. Before the reader had finished the 
audience was bubbling over with laughter. 

As for Marion and Louise, their faces were 
enough to convict them, and glances were thrown 
their way until they deeply deplored having tam- 
pered with their mother’s essay. Before the social 
hour they slipped away, unwilling to face either 
the censure or the rallying which they felt certain 
awaited them. 

Constance finally drew from them the truth, but 
not a word on the subject passed between them 
and their mother. Did Mrs. Marshall’s eyes 
twinkle when she expressed sorrow at their 
having missed the music and the tea? Neither 
Louise nor Marion could be sure. 

Practical jokes are treacherous playthings. 
Sometimes the intended victim has the laugh on 
his side. 

® © 


THE YOUNGEST CELEBRITY. 


he Dictionary of National Biography contains 

the lives of thousands of British generals, 
statesmen, poets, painters—men and women who 
have made the history of their country and molded 
the national character. Among these famous 
hames there is one of a child—the youngest in 
the roll of honor, but worthy her place. Margaret 
Fleming is none other than “Pet Marjorie’”’—the 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, the subject of at least 
two biographies, and of the matchless essay by 
Dr. John Brown. She lived a month less than 
nine years, but she could hardly have been more 
loved had she grown to full womanhood. 

Her journals and letters and verses reveal an 
exquisite nature. She was brimming with fun, 
and laughed at herself more readily than at other 
people. She was keenly alive to pathos and 
tragedy. Sir Walter said of her, “Her repeating of 
Shakespeare overpowers me as nothing else does.” 

She wrote verse as easily as prose, and her 
rimes were as correct as her sentiments were 
frank. Her studies of history were enthusiastic, 
end her judgments perfectly definite. 

“ft James II she wrote that he 


Was killed by a cannon splinter 

In the middle of the winter ; 

Perhaps it was not at that time, 
ut I could get no other rime. 

She was a warm friend of Mary of Scotland, 
Who fled to Bagiand for protection— 
(Elizabeth was her connection). 

She had no charity for the red-haired queen: 
There is a thing that I must tell, 

Elizabeth went to fire and hell ; 
He who would teach her to be civil 
It must be her great friend, the divil. 

Her conscience was tender, and ber sins as 

real to her as the sternest moralist could wish. 
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“I forgot to pray to-day, and Isabella told me 
that I should be thankful that God did not forget 
me. If He did, oh, what would become of me, if I 
was in danger, and God not friends with me?” 

Or again, “Remorse is the worst thing to bear, 
and I am afraid that I will fall a martir to it.” 
She had a heart made for love. She wrote her 
mother, “‘I long for you with the longings of a 
child to embrace you, to fold you in my arms. 
You don’t know how I love you!” 

Marjorie died in December, 1811; but her quaint, 
vital, loving spirit still lives, and will live as long 
as the memory of Sir Walter Scott and Dr. John 
Brown is green. 
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A SIDE-WHEEL SLED. 


Xx automobile sled is the vehicle a Belgian 
explorer, Mons. Henryk Arctowski,—in view 
of his specialty, why not Antarctowski?— pro- 
poses to use in making his next dash for the south 
pole, says Le Tourdu Monde. He is now experi- 
menting with motors and propellers. 


Steamship expeditions to the south sea are 
eaeee by land or walls of perpetual ice long 
before they reach the pole. From the shore ex- 
—_ ave gone inland some distance with 

og-sleds, but there is a limit to the distances 
that can be so covered, as food for the dogs has 
A carried, and adds greatly to the necessary 
stores. 

If a motor sufficiently simple and strong ean be 
found, which will run in the coldest weather and 
will not consume as great a weight of stores per 
mile as the dogs do, Monsieur Arctowski believes 
it will be a great aid to the explorer. 

His present scheme is to use Canadian sledges 
or toboggans, and attach to each two wheels with 
= teeth, mounted like the side-wheels of a 

ver steamer, and arranged so that they can be 
raised or lowered, to grip lightly or soon accord- 
ing as the snow is crusted or soft. 1e whole 
affair must be light enough so that it will not sink 
too deep in the snow, s hem | enough to plow its 
way through a moderate depth of light flakes, and 
large enough to carry the explorer and necessary 
stores for him and the motor. 
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THE GOVERNMENT COOKING - SCHOOL. 


his is a government of the people, and it 

interests itself in the least daily business of 
the humblest citizen. Secretary Wilson and his 
Department of Agriculture may be called the 
governmental mother or aunt. Their investiga- 
tions and reports are of immediate value in the 
home, like a cook-book or a good almanac. A 
short time ago a Representative from Iowa found 
in his mail this letter, which the New York Evening 
Post has preserved : 


“Dear Sir. I have been looking over the list of 
bulletins issued by the Agriculture Department. 
I am not a married man, but live in a boarding- 
house kept by Mrs. ——. Will you please send 
her a — of Secretary Wilson’s pamphlet on 
bread- ~ 1m 

The pamphlet was sent, the boarding-house 
bread improved, and news of the wonder-working 
bulletin spread. Other boarders, who had eaten 
the sodden biscuits of other tables, wrote for 
copies of the bulletin for their landladies. The 
circulation of this masterpiece of domestic litera- 
ture leaped from ten a week to seventy-five. 
her ye A the last copy was sent out the demand had 
not stopped. 

Secretary Wilson has thus become the greatest 
teacher of cooking in the world. There are those 
however, who think that the question of bread 
belongs to the Department of the Interior. 


* ©¢ 


THE PART HE KNEW. 


he officer of an English ship, and the boatswain, 

who represented the crew, were buying beef 

on the hoof for the ship’s ration. An English 

paper says that when they approached the first 

steer, the officer turned to the boatswain and 
asked : 

“How will that do?” 

The boatswain cautiously went u 
bent down, and ran his thumb 
shank and then another. 

When he had examined the four shanks, he said, 
“He’ll do all right, sir.” 

“But,” cried the officer, “you can’t tell the good 
points of a beast by the shanks!” 

“Perhaps not, sir; but they’re the only parts we 
ever gets, sir.” 


to the steer, 
own first one 
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WISE SILENCE. 


H* had studied by himself, and came up for 
examination to college with inadequate prep- 
aration. He approached ancient history with fear 
and doubt, for he had had little time to stuff him- 
self with the history of the Czsars. 


The paper contained a question at which the 
young man looked with dismay. 

“What can you say about Caligula?’’ 

He did not remember that Caligula was the 
worst of a long line of mad an 
emperors. 

But a witless inspiration came to him, of the 
sort that often saves the young and the ignorant. 
He wrote: 

“The less said about Caligula, the better.” 

He passed. 


bad Roman 
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THE QUICKER THE BETTER. 


enry Seton Merriman, whose real name was 
Hugh Scott, was a rapid writer. Mr. Scott 
wrote only at long intervals; but when he once 
had a story in mind he would write several chap- 
ters in an evening. The following is reported as 
a conversation between Mr. Scott and Walter 
Pater, the scrupulous and scholarly critic: 
“Nothing,” Mr. Pater asserted, “nothing can be 
done well that is done in a hurry.” 
“Nothing?” asked Mr. Scott, with a suggestion 
of doubt. 
“Nothing!” said Mr. Pater. | 
“How about catching a train?” asked the 
novelist. 
& 


NEW CASTE. 


new social class or a new name for an old one 
has been invented by the punster of the 
Washington Star. 


Two men were discussing the social station of a 
lord who had married an American girl. 

“You say his social position has improved since 
he married her?” 

“Yes, indeed. Formerly he was only a noble- 
man, but now he belongs to our heiresstocracy.” 
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EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS. 
Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye, It holds 
tight, is neatly hidden from view, and is easy to 
manipulate. fe are the originators of this 
fastener ; look out for imitations and buy the 
genuine “ Hear It Snap ” (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every card. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and @ 
2cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 
United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Game of ‘Change, 


A Game Without Rules. 
Bourse is the best new game of the year. —Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean. 


To control the market in corn, wheat, beef. 
stocks or some other commodity is the object of 
the player—the first to effect.a corner wins. Noisy 
and exciting. Eighty beautifully engraved cards, 


Price 50 Cents, 


of your dealer, or sent direct on receipt of price. 
four money back if you want 
rf it. Write for sample card 
G3 j and instructions — Free. (wag 
\ i e 
SS Box 572, Toronto, Ontario. a 
NOTE.—Bourse is the ORIGINAL GAME OF 'CHANGE. 
All others are infringing imitations. 
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women who pride themselves 
upon the delicacy and snowy 


whiteness of their laces, linens 


and muslins have used only 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 
Silver Gloss 


Starch 


In purity, fineness and strength 
this starch stands alone. It 
saves fabrics, trouble and 

money. It is indispen- 
sable to the best laun- 


dering. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


LEARN ck startin 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Any one can learn it easily ina few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for bookkeepers and 
stenographers. No charge for tuition until position 
is secured. Write to-day for particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
386 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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N” for the world’s delight 
In the wet, moonless night 
Ye lift your litanies, O tuneless choir, 
To one high note and shrill 
Piping your own wild will, 
From your dark lodgings in the moss and mire. 


No poet voices praise 
The ringing notes ye raise ; 

Nay, chanticleer himself doth sweetlier sound 
His farmyard trumpet clear 
When first the dawn is near, 

And gaping milkmaids make their morning round. 
Yet never golden bell 
May gladder tidings tell 

On the still night air o’er a moonlit town 
Than is the tale ye bring, 
O prophets of the spring, 

Chirping of April mid the meadows brown. 


Your artless anthems range 
Along the stops of change. 
“The snows are gone,” ye pipe, “and bluebirds 
come! 
Time’s at the dewy turn 
When dandelions burn ; 
In yon bare boughs ere long the bees will hum.” 


Pipe, then, your vernal theme, 
Pipe on, though eyes may gleam, 
Mid your keen chorals, through a mist of tears; 
For with your notes come back 
Old things we love, but lack, 
And dear, dead faces out of vanished years. 
Aye, but to hear that hymn 
Once more in meadows dim, 
God’s saints, mayhap, shall cease from heavenly 
mirth 
Along the wall to listen, 
With down-dropt eyes that glisten, 
And sighing, say, “ ’Tis spring in our old earth.” 


GRANDMOTHER’S HYMN. 


HE concert at the Sailors’ 
Haven had been a failure, 
in the opinion of Captain 

Nixon, who was spending his 

last and best days in charge of 

that hospitable port for sailors 
on shore. On this Friday 
night the sailors’ songs had 
been more noisy than melo- 
dious, the fiddler had played 
out of tune, and the new visitors from town 
were evidently embarrassed by their audience. 

Their songs and piano solos seemed spiritless 

and artificial, 

Captain Nixon was glad when the program 
was ended, and he could call for some old 
hymns, which were sure to go well. The men 
roared out ‘‘Breast the wave, Christian,’’ 
‘*Pull for the shore,’’ and finally 


“ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, 
And press with vigor on; 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 
And an immortal crown.” 


Then Captain Nixon bade good night to his 
guests, feeling that he had but half-succeeded 
in rescuing the evening from gloom. 

There was a box at the door of the Haven to 
receive contributions for the new building, 
which was a pressing need of the thission. 
Captain Nixon made a plea for it at every 
meeting, but of late he had been discouraged at 
the results of his appeals. Forty thousand 
dollars had been pledged, on condition that ten 
thousand more should be raised. At that last 
ten thousand dollars the work came to a stand- 
still. 

On this Friday evening the captain opened 
the box mechanically, expecting to find a handful 
of nickels and pennies from the men. They 
were fewer even than usual. But in the corner 
of the box was a gentleman’s card, with a few 
penciled words: “Call at my office at your 
convenience for check for fifteen thousand 
dollars for the Haven. Charles Cartwright.’’ 

It was the name of a young millionaire, 
noted more for his social graces and his financial 
success than for his charities. He must have 
been among the visitors from the city. But 
what strange impulse had led him to this 
magnificent generosity? What secret spring of 
conduct had been touched? What word or tone 
had found its way to his heart? And at the 
concert that had been ‘‘a failure,’’ too! 

The next morning Captain Nixon was early 
at Cartwright’s office. The confidential clerk 
was ready to honor the card with a check for 
fifteen thousand dollars. But the old captain 
waited until Cartwright himself arrived in his 
automobile, looking the embodiment of health, 
wealth and ‘‘this-worldliness. ’’ 

“Mr. Cartwright, I want to thank you for 
this splendid gift. It has made a new man 
of me, and I believe it will help make men of 
hundreds of sailor boys in years to come. I 
may he a curious old fellow, Mr. Cartwright, 
but I want to know how you happened to do 
the thing. Is that an impertinent question ?”’ 

**No, Captain Nixon, but I didn’t have much 
of a reason, as reasons go. That last hymn 
your men sang—* Awake, my soul, stretch every 
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nerve’—was what made me do it. My grand- 
mother used to sing that when I was a boy and 
visited her at the old farmhouse. She would 
go round the house humming it in her thin 
voice—a little cracked. She sang it as if she 
believed more in her soul than she did in her 
body. She was a frail little woman, but all 
life and courage. Last night, when the men 
struck into the tune I hadn’t heard for twenty- 
five years, it flashed over me that my soul needed 
waking up worse than Rip Van Winkle—if I 
really had a soul. I wrote that card before 
I had time to drop asleep again. That’s the 
whole story. You’ve got your fifteen thousand 
dollars, and grandmother’s hymn did it.” 

At the opening of the new Haven, two years 
later, Captain Nixon announced that for a 
reason known to himself he proposed to sing 
‘*A wake, my soul, stretch every nerve,’’ each 
Friday and Sunday night as long as he presided 
at the Haven. You may hear it there still, 
and the sailors have never tired of its stirring 
phrases. 

In the far-away rest for God’s toilers, where 
‘their works do follow them,” one joy to many 
a soul will be the harvest of unnoticed seed. 
Every ‘“‘accident’’ that inspired and sanctified 
a deed will be a song. / 


* ¢ 


A NEW-FOUND SENSE. 


f the eyes of one who had never seen were 
| suddenly opened the world would be a strange 

sight. We see not only by means of the phys- 
ical powers of the eye, but by experience. A 
blind. man whose sight is restored cannot recog- 
nize his own wife until he touches her face or 
hears her voice. A man who had never seen until 
he was thirty years old has sent to The Problem, 
a magazine for the blind, a remarkable account 
of his experience when the bandage was drawn 
from his eyes in the hospital, and he was, as it 
were, born again into the world. 


What I saw frightened me, it was se big and 
made such strange emotions. I called out in 
terror and put out my hand. My fingers touched 
my nurse’s face. I knew she was there, for she 
had just taken the bandage from my eyes, and I 
knew what I was touching, but Iedid not know 
what it was I saw. 

“For mercy’s sake, what is it?” I asked. 

The nurse answered me soothingly, taking my 
fingers in her hand and movin em from her 
mouth to her eyes, to her nose, chin and forehead. 

“It is my face that you see. Look! You know 
this is my mouth—my chin—and these are my 
eyes. 

Soon I knew that I was seeing what was familiar 
to the touch of my fingers—a human face. But the 
sensation was still one of terror. I seemed so 
small beside that expanse of human features 
which was so familiar to my fingers, so unnatural 
to my new sense. : 

When the nurse moved away from my cot, I felt 
a new sensation, which was so agreeable that I 
laughed aloud. The nurse came back, but not so 
close as before. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“You are looking at the blanket which lies 
across your feet,” she said. 

core must be very beautiful things,” I 


said. 

“It is a red blanket,” she explained. 

Then I thought I knew why people s 
beauty of the red rose. This was my 
edge of colors. 

saw, and yet did not know that I saw. How 
could I knowat first that those new and wonderful 
sensations meant the birth of a sense of which I 
knew nothing except in theory? Of course I was 
expecting to see, but was this sight—this jumble 
of sxirgerdinery sensations? 

The dazzling light first convinced me, for I had 
always been able to distinguish between night and 
day. But I could not recognize objects with my 
new-found sense until I had translated into its 
speech the language of the other senses. 

The one lesson of the blanket was sufficient to 
teach me the color, red. Yellow was a different 
matter. The nurse brought me a cool drink. I 
could recognize her by s' ght now. The thing I 
saw in her hands I knew to be a tray after I had 
felt of it. Suddenly I felt a thrill of disgust. 

“What is that thing on the tray?” Lasked. “It 
makes me sick.” 

“Itisalemon. You said you liked lemonade.” 

“Thenit isyellow. It isthe color that nauseates 

Ad 


ke of the 
st knowl- 





Any qhieet close to me looked tremendously 
large. I had often rom with children, - 
when I first set eyes on a baby it looked gigantic 

The first day I sat by the window I put my hand 
out to feel the pavement. 

“That must be the pavement,” I said. 
going to feel of it to make sure.” 

“My goodness!” laughed the nurse. “The 
pavement is two stories below.” 

The first meal I ate was an odd experience. 
When I saw that great hand with a huge fork 
be sey any | my mouth, the inclination to dodge 
was almost irresistible. 


“Pm 
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AN ANTARCTIC RESCUE. 


s dramatic as the famous meeting of Doctor 
A Nansen and Mr. Jackson on the ice of 
Franz-Josef Land in the summer of 1896 
was that of Captain Larsen of the Swedish 
steamship Antarctic, Dr. Otto Nordenskjéld, the 
Swedish explorer, and Captain Irizar of the Argen- 
tine gunboat Uruguay, among the icy hills of 
Louis-Philippe Land last November. The Nor- 
denskjéld vessel Antarctic, which left Sweden in 
October, 1901, and had taken on board a lieutenant 
of the Argentine navy at Buenos Ayres, had 
landed Doctor Nordenskjéld and his party at Snow 
Hill, Louis-Philippe Land, in January, 1902, with 
provisions for two years. The steamer had then 
gone to the vicinity of the Falkland Islands for 
an extended cruise. 


According to the plan sepocd upon, the Antarctic 
was to return for the exploring party in January, 
1903. On the fourth of that month, however, while 
passing between two ice-fields in Terror Bay, it 
was suddenly nipped and held fast. A hole was 
made in the quarter, through which water poured 
in a torrent. The steam-pumps were started, and 
for more than a month kept the vessel fairly clear 
of water while she lay in the ice. Meanwhile all 
on board were ready to abandon ship. 

At last, on February 12th, she went clear of the 
ice and headed for land, but began to fill quickly. 
Captain Larsen ran her against an ice-field, and 
landed the men and stores just before the steamer 
sank. The party succeeded in reaching Paulet 
Island, where the crew wintered with great hard- 
ships. One sailor died. 

eanwhile, when his rescuers failed to arrive, 





Doctor Nordenskjéld wintered on Louis-Philippe 
Land, only sixty miles away. 

hen the summer of 1903 went by without word 
from the explorer, the Swedish government took 
alarm and out a relief expedition. Before 
it could sail, however, the energetic Argentine 
Republic had commissioned Cap’ Irizar of the 
gunboat Ui y to sail at once for the south 
sea and find Doctor Nordenskjéld. ye 
early in November,—the opening of spring in 
those latitudes,—Captain Irizar landed on Louis- 
Philippe Land, and had the good fortune in the 
course of a short walk to meet two of Doctor Nor- 
=" men, who were hunting for penguins 
‘or 
Quickly they led him over the ice-mounds to the 
camp where Doctor Nordenskjéld and the others 
were. They had hardly exchanged greetings, and 
the leader was just saying that the Antarctic had 
not been seen, when over a hill on the other side 
came Captain Larsen, the Argentine lieutenant 
and five of his sailors, who crossed on the ice from 
Paulet Island, seeking their leader or some rescuer. 

The reunion was as joyous as it was dramatic. 
The Argentine lieutenant, bareheaded, roughly 
clad, unshorn, hailed as an old comrade and supe- 
rior the commander of the Uruguay, and was 
delighted that the rescue should have been 
achieved by his own government. The relief of 
each —= learning that the others had come 
through almost unharmed —_ imagined. Two 
days later the rest of the sailors were taken on 
board the Uruguay from Paulet Island, and soon 
from southern South America news of their safety 
was flashed to the world. 

Besides valuable meteorological and magnetic 
records, and notes and maps of canoe and inland 
explorations of the borders of Louis- ~~ and 

ar Second Lands, Doctor Nordenskjéld brings 
back fossils which show that those now frigid 
regions were once possessed of a beautiful and 
bounteous vegetation. 


DOUBT ANDé& 
FAITH? By | 
+ Frank Walcott Hutt 


oubt is the city street where, al! day long, 
Incessant voices call me to and fro, 
Uncertain wheresoever I shall go, 
One with a heedless throng. 


Faith is a little room alight for me 
Where not an echo of the street may come ; 
And here, with but a sup and just a crumb, 
Is heaven for one to be. 
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A CAROLINA DODGER. 


ot even an unwilling woman’s most coquet- 
N tish evasion could equal the indirection of 

the mind of a native whom a traveller 
met in the woods of North Carolina. ,The man 
was getting out a load of wood, and the traveller 
stopped to gossip with him. He soon found that 
“yes” and “no” were words which were not in the 
native vocabulary. 


“ur there any tavern on the road to Fayette- 
e Ld 
“T reckon you mout find one, ef ye looked in the 
lace.’ 


right P . 
‘How far is it from here—about ten miles?” 

“More or less.” 

“This is the direct road there, I suppose?” 

“You'll be putty apt fur to git there ef you keep 
goin’ ahead.’ 

“Do you sell much wood there?” 

“T reckon this heah jack thinks he has to haul a 
right smart chance.” 

‘Does wood bring a good price now?” 

“It’s jest accordin’. Some fetches more and 
some a: 

“Oak fetches more than pine, I suppose?” 

“Can’t say as it does, reg’lar. Mout; then agin 
it moutn’t. Green oak kinder needs a little light 
wood fer to set it goin’.” 

“So you need both kinds?” 

“Ef one or tother won’t do single.” 

a. you Southerners burn green wood 
mos' 

fe we ain’t pertiklar. Every feller to his own 

in’ ” 


‘‘Which is heavier, green pine or dry oak?” 

“What would it do to know?” 

“Well, ’m wate 9 book.” 

“What sorter book ?”” 

“Oh, just a general book on the country, and I’d 
like to t your opinion on the relative weights of 


e wood. 
The ee the Northerner a full glance, 
then looked steadfastly ahead, saying, “Well, now, 
stranger, you kin jest set it down in your book, 
when you git to that pertiklar p’int, that all the 
poorte o’ North Caroliny was sech fools you had 
weigh it yerself.”’ 
® © 
PUTTING HER AT EASE. 


hen Mrs. Benson returned from a week 
W spent with her cousin, Mrs. Lombard, 

she seemed so glad to be at home again, 
and beamed upon her husband with such radiant 
content that at last he asked if she had not 
enjoyed her visit. 


“Why, yes, I had a beautiful time,” said Mrs. 
Benson, — wy th “T wouldn’t have you 
imagine anything else for a minute, but I'll tell 

ou why I’m so glad to get home. I had the feel- 
ng that Cousin Dorothea was sort of trying to 
smooth things for me all the time. 

“Now wait a bit,” she continued, lifting her 
hand as Mr. Benson’s face took on an indignant 
expression. ‘‘What I meanisthis. The day I got 
there I was looking at her and thinking what a tall, 
elegant Sgure she has, and how well her clothes 
set. But before I had a chance to speak she said, 
‘Cousin Jane, I shouldn’t think you’d mind how 
stout you ger while you keep such a young face. 
I = wish I could gain twenty-five or thirty 
pounds.’ 


“Now _you know, I’d sort of forgotten how 
dumpy I am till she spoke. 

“And as for clothes,’ she went_on, ‘I hope you 
won’t give yours athought. New York is the most 
independent place in the world, and that cashmere 
dress of yours is just as neat as can be.’ Neat! 

‘When we went out to drive in her carriage I 
was as leaning back, when she said, ‘How I 
should like a ride in your dear old ¢: all, Jane,’ 
and when I was just catching my breath over the 
blooms in her conservatory she said, ‘They may 
cost more than marigolds and sweet peas, Jane 
but I still love the old flowers, and wish I had 
strength and time for a flower-garden like yours.’ 

“But the cap-sheaf came when she took me to an 
organ recital! I’d shut my eyes and was leaning 
back, gnjoyin every note of that grand music, 
when Cousin Dorothea put her mouth to my ear. 

“*Tt’s no better in the sight of the Lord than the 
sweet old melodeon you hear every Sunday,’ she 
whispered. 

“I came back to earth with a thud, and I could 
hardly keep back a laugh. 

*“**Merey on us, Dorothea!’ I whispered to her. 
‘Do let me forget the squeak of that melodeon, if 
you can.’ 

“Everything was done for me,” said Mrs. Benson, 
as she sat looking down at her hands. “I had a 
beautiful time. Henry, did you ever notice how 
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my knuckles had grown out? I never did till 
Dorothea saw me looking at her pretty white 
fingers one day, and said how much more she 
admired a hand that bore evidences of a capable 
life than one that didn’t!” 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE JAPANESE. 


Japanese house is one of the simplest things 
A ever built, for it consists of little more than 

four posts and a roof. But such “imperma- 
nence,”’ which is also seen in other things, is a 
part of the strength of the nation, writes Mr. 
Douglas Sladen in “Queer Things About Japan,” 
for no people in the world have so few wants. 


The Japanese have no bread, no beds, no fires, 
no boots or shoes, no trousers for the men, no 
petticoats for the women—for both sexes wear 
several dressing-gowns, one over the other. In 
their houses they have no windows, no doors, no 
walls but paper shutters fixed in grooves, no 
ceilings, no chests of drawers, not even a wash- 


8 e 
In the kitchen they have no range, no pots, no 
8, no flour-bins, no kitchen tables. But then 
ey have no tables or chairs in the drawing-room, 
and in the real native house the drawing-room 
itself is only a lot of bedrooms with the paper 
shutters taken down. There is no reason why you 
should find anything in a Japanese house except 
mats, and a charcoal stove for warming your 
—— and making tea. 
ese and a cushion or two, and a quilt to sleep 
on, with an elaborate conventional politeness, 
constitute the furniture of a Japanese house, 
except the st-chamber. And the articles in the 
guest-chamber consist of a screen, a kakemono 
and a flower-vase. 

Along with his magnificent want of wants, so to 
speak, the Japanese combines a capacity to get 
nage pleasure out of what we should regard as 
trifles, and after labors and _ sacrifices that we 
should think intolerable. This extraordinar 
ages mee and whole-hearted enjoyment under a! 

he niggardliness of his lot marks the Japanese as 
unique among the peoples of the world. 

He lives on next to nothing, and thrives on it. 
He always has a smile. He works whenever he 
can get any work to do. They are all week-days 
tohim. Instead of a seventh day, Sunday, he has 
his festa, a national holiday or a temple festival. 
In either case he goes a-faring to some temple, 
and takes his children or a friend. He is never 
too poor to have money to treat them. 

He only gives himself a holiday when he is out 
of work, and his holidays are inexpensive. He 
just walks a hundred miles to see some famous 
garden in its glory ; he carries his luggage in a box, 
wrapped in oiled paper, and = a at an inn 
for a halfpenny. is food is almost as cheap; 
and when the last turn in the road shows him the 
irises of Horikari, or the house and cherry-trees 
of Yoshino, on the day of all the year, he would 
not change places with the King of England. 


*® ¢ 


MAINE PORK AND BEANS. 


n the early part of the Shenandoah Valley 
| campaign Gen. N. P. Banks was in command 

of the column that “Stonewall” Jackson drove 
out of Winchester. Among the Union soldiers 
was a member of the Tenth Maine Infantry, who 
recently recalled an interesting incident of that 
time, and related it to a correspondent of the 
Boston Herald. It is quoted below in the veteran’s 
own words. 


I shall never forget how General Banks looked 
after our safety when we were driven out of 
Winchester. Our regiment, owing to our position 
in the column, was among the very last to leave, 
and the Johnnies were_nearly on us when we 
began our retreat. But Banks himself was one of 
the very last to go. Heseemed to forget all about 
his own safety in his anxiety to get his men out of 
the way of the enemy’s advance-guard. He rode 
this way and that way, looking out for the wagons 
and horses and camp equipage, as well as the 
men, and by the time the last were moving he 
was so close to the Johnnies that I wonder to this 
oy _ he didn’t get picked off by some sharp- 
8 r 


ooter. 

But although, thanks to our general, we all 
saved our bacon, we fellows of the Tenth didn’t 
save our baked beans. Just as we were sittin 
down to the hot, delicious-smelling, down-eas 
dish we had to get up and get, and leave them to 
the enemy! I tell you it was exasperating. 

A little later, when Banks led us back to Win- 
chester, one of the very first things we saw was a 
thank you from the Johnnies written with white 
chalk on an old building: 

“Compliments of the < e Tigers to the 

ea! 


Maine 10th! Those baked ns were just 
splendid!” 
* © 
HE GOT IT. 


with her three-year-old son, his nurse, and 

a copy of a magazine which absorbed the 
mother’s attention. The son with his attendant 
occupied the seat behind her. The nurse attempted 
once in a while to curb the boy’s restless and 
rebellious spirit by a gentle denial of his latest 
whim. Each time the mother, noticing only that 
some argument was in progress, and not looking 
up from her book, said, “Let him have it.’ The 
New York 7imes gives the result of the mother’s 
laxness of discipline. 

The nurse P gry of course; to authority, and 
let the child do as he would. Finally a strong and 
busy-looking wasp flew against the window-pane. 
The youthful hunter reached out to grasp it, 
and wailed dejectedly when he was once more 
restrained by the watchful nurse. Again the fond 
mother, without raising her eyes, exclaimed : 

“Oh, do let him have it!” 

The howl which followed almost drowned the 
nurse’s quiet reply: ‘“He’s got it.” 


A” indulgent mother was travelling one day 


* © 


A FOOL AND HIS WISDOM. 


story, which is credited to Major Pond by 
A the New York Tribune, tells of a weak- 

minded lad who went to the miller’s to have 
some grain ground. The miller said to him: 


“So you are a fool, eh?” 

“T guess I am,” replied the youth. 

“A fool, eh? A natural!” mused the miller. 
“We haven’t many natural fools hereabouts. Do 
you mind if I ask you a few questions?” 

“Oh, no, sir, of course not,” the lad answered, 
politely. 

“Well, my boy, since you are a fool,” began the 
miller, “‘I want you first to tell me what you 
know, and afterward what you don’t know. Now, 
to begin, what do you know?” 
me now,” said the boy, “that the miller’s hogs 


are fat. 

“Good! Very good!” said the miller. “That is 
what you know. Now tell us what you don’t 
know.” 


“I don’t know whose grain fattens ’em,”’ replied 
the youth. 


Sahn. 
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A LITTLE HUMAN CLOCK. 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 
And whet I see his hands reach up, till both look just like one, 


It’s very hard indeed to learn the hours the clock-hands say, 
But I have learned to count a few in such a pleasant way. 


I’m sure the closing-bell will ring, 


for dinner and for fun. 


When Mr. Clock holds out his right, and points his left up straight, And when the left hand reaches out, the right hand pointing high, 
The big girls all come home from school, and then the time will fly. 


I Know it’s Kindergarten-time, and so I’m never late. 





When both the hands are pointing dowh I Know it’s time for tea, 
I Know, too, by the hungry place away inside of me! 





Pe - 


But ’tisn’t very long before the hands are pointing so, 
Then that’s the end of all the day, and I to bed must go. 


Of course it’s much more clever to tell all times of day, 
But I am such a little child I tell my hours this way ! 








THE “MORNING DORY.” 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS. 


ATHER had a sailboat and mother a 
rowboat. Dorothy had no boat at all, 
and she wept grievously. Father said she 
must certainly have a boat of her own, and 
mother said she should have the best one of 
all—‘‘and a safe one, too,’’ she added to father. 
So a leaky, abandoned dory, which had been 
lying on the shore all winter, was drawn up 
on the lawn and filled with rich garden earth. 
A mast was placed where a mast should be, a 
bowsprit to point straight out to sea, and rigging 
for vines to climb on. The outside of the boat 
was painted dark green. 

During the following days mother and Dorothy 
put the dory in order. Of course there were 
no sails to mend, but there were seeds to plant; 
there was no deck to holystone, but there were 
soon weeds to pull. Dorothy had plenty to 
keep her busy when the little green shoots 
began to spring up. 

One night, when father came back from town, 
he brought a package. ‘‘ Here are some friends 
of mine who wish to cruise on your dory this 
summer, Captain Dorothy,’’ he said. 

The ‘‘friends’’ were black-eyed Susan and 
bouncing-bet and sweet-william and johnnie- 
jump-up. Dorothy set these passengers in the 
bow, where they had a fine view out to sea. 

The little green shoots that came first grew 
and grew, and before long a morning-glory had 
set a lookout at the very top of the mast. 

**Why don’t you name your ship the Morning- 
Glory ?’’ suggested father. 

Now Dorothy, although she was nearly five, 
could not say the letter G. So what she 
answered was, ‘‘Yes, the Mornin’ Dory.’’ 
Father thought that was a fine name. 

The nasturtiums, too, grew rapidly. They 
threw hawsers over the sides and moored the 
boat to a big bunch of hollyhocks. The blossoms 
ran along the bowsprit and up the rigging like 
brave little sailors. Round the boat was a bed 
of blue forget-me-not waves, and dashing against 
the prow was a white foam of candytuft. 

Every morning father wore a flower to the 
city, and every day mother was given a bunch 
for the table. All summer long the Morning 
Dory, with her colors out, cruised in a blue 
forget-me-not sea flecked with candytuft foam ; 
and all summer long black-eyed Susan and 
bouncing-bet and sweet-william and johnnie- 
jump-up nodded and waved from the quarter- 
deck. 

* ©¢ 


A PANSY PLAY. 


BY CORA THOMSON. 


SE oxry NELL came into the room with 
a box of spools in one hand and a bowl 
of pansies in the other. 

“T’ve brought you some spools to play with,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and grandma sent you these pansies. 
Look, dear! There are great purple ones, and 
all kinds. ’’ 

Maisie turned away with a slight gesture of 
disgust. ‘‘I’m sorry,’’ continued aunty, ‘that 
you can’t have your playthings, but if you use 





them while you still have the fever we should 
have to burn them when you got well, you 
know, for they would be infected.’’ 

As she spoke, Aunty Nell was busy arranging 
the flowers and spools on a low stand within 
easy reach from the bedside. Then she bustled 
out of the room. 

‘*As if I were baby enough to play with 
spools!’’ said Maisie, after aunty had gone. 
“*But the pansies are darlings,’’ she continued, 
after a minute’s reflection. ‘‘I wish I could 
play with them; they lddk so much like real 
persons. Now that great big purple one 
*specially. Those yellow spots on it make a 
nose and mouth and eyes as much as anything. 
That tall black one is certainly a minister, 
he’s so serious and dignified. And here, this 
dear little white one is Sister Amy. The 
yellow center is just the color of her hair.’’ 
The white pansy offered a suggestion to Maisie, 
for Amy had been married a few weeks before, 
and the ceremony had made a deep impression 
upon the little girl. 

“‘T believe I’ll play a wedding,’’ and Maisie 
tumbled the flowers out on the counterpane. 
But a difficulty presented itself immediately, 











for although the pansies had faces, they had 
no feet. ‘‘I can’t make ’em stand up!’’ wailed 
Maisie. Just then a happy thought struck her. 
The spools were the very thing, and the spool- 
box would do for the church. 

Within three minutes each pansy was standing 
straight and stiff in a spool. ‘‘You’ll have to 
stay at home,’’ said Maisie, as she tenderly 
placed a bent one back in the bowl. ‘‘We’ll 
play that you’re our invalid, but we’ll bring 
you some wedding-cake—if we have any.’”’ 

Then the little girl arranged the flowers as 
the people were at her sister’s wedding. The 
minister stood up in front, and the bride and 
groom, with the bridesmaids and groomsman, 
stood facing him. 

After the wedding Maisie busied herself in 
discovering whom each of the pansies resembled. 
Some of them looked so much like dumb animals 
that she played circus with them. 

She was just putting the camel, which was 
the flower with the crooked stem, through his 
paces when aunty came in, and Maisie told her 
that if ever she knew any little boys or girls 
so sick they could not have their toys, she was 
going to send them a big bunch of pansies. 
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— RAIN CAME DOWN IN TORRENTS, 
AND MABEL SAID, 
I’LL HAVE TO WEAR MY WATERPROOF, 
AND RUBBERS, TOO, 


S0, CAREFULLY PROTECTED, 
SHE STARTED OFF TO SCHOOL; 
WHEN SUDDENLY THE SUN CAME OUT 
AND CHUCKLED, 





‘*O DEAR! 


I FEAR.”’ 


‘“‘APRIL FOOL!’’ 
CAROLYN WELLS. 











NUTS TO CRACK. 


CHARADES. 


: 
Will my first last to-day 
On its journey far away? 
My whole is ready, so you say. 
II. 
it yee would first my last with zeal 
A faithful devotee should feel, 
The approval of my whole you’d seal. 
11. 
Of what is divided my first is a part; 
My last the cook uses in every-day art; 
That my whole is fragmentary take not to heart. 


2. 
BEHEADED RIMES. 
“Now as you sit beside this —, 
Tell us your story, if you’re ——.” 
The traveller, as he told his —, 
Kept up his courage with his —. 
He said, “‘“You’ve set me quite a ——; 
Your patience I may have to —. 
“Don’t say too soon ’twas foolish ——, 
Or you may find yourself in —. 
“I started out one day by —, 
And left it in a heavy —. 
“T trudged through mud and mire —— 
I really thought I should be —. 
“Between thick woods my pathway ——; 
I wished with all my heart ’twas ——. 
“There, just before me, was a —— 
That put me quickly on the —. 
“Although I had no measuring —., 
I knew that meant a monstrous —. 
“Tf all the tales I’d heard were ——, 
The meeting 1 was sure to —. 
“A fight with him would be no —. 
I longed intensely for my —. 
“Imagined him so strong and ——; 
And for a friend would give my —. 
“I felt my every muscle —, 
And grew as nervous as a —. 
“1 tried to summon all my —, 
To tell me how I ought to —. 


“When swift behind a woody —, 
The creature flew out at an —. 
“He left behind him scarce a —, 


His only aim away to —. 
“No longer did I need to — 
My mind, but walked quite at ——. 
“Now on my fright if me you —, 
I'll say you show your lack of —. 
“I know if you had seen his —, 
At me you’d never think to ——.” 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 


I. 
I 5678 my 123 cape to 348, and now it is 12345678 of 
violets. 
II. 
I stayed 4567 8 123 came out to show how a 
12345678 should be worn. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Mad,rid—Madrid. 2. Thresh, old—thresh- 
old. 3. Canter, bury—Canterbury. 4. Rob, inn, 
hood—Robin Hood. 

2. Season, arson, parson, reason. 

8. Cruise, cruse; pirate, prate; plaice, place; 
waiter, water; tirade, trade; chaise, chase; 
either, ether ; wraith, wrath; pliant, plant; bluish, 
blush. 

4. America; I, camera; Amarice; Ira came; 
I race ma; I am care; a crime, a; are mica; a 
cream, I. 

5. E 
























































Big 1904 catalo; ogn 757 illustrations, 
10c. 11 large vil. W War Revenues, 
léc. 6 entire Honduras Cards, 10c. 


POSTAGE 
STAMPS fend roger for our fine 8 AP 


HOLTON STAMP CO., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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na Saves money. big prof- 
Print: printing for others. 
Large erie | 
newspaper, $18, Fu 
ar _— A instruction sent for use 
reula Write for cata. presses, 
| Cards &€. tyne, ete., to factory. 
9 $5 PRESS mie Press Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Taught by mail by editors of leading Chicago papers. 
Course prepared by Edwin L. Shuman, author of 
“Practical Journalism,” the ' standard work. Reporters 
trained by regular newspaper methods. ¢ Fnac 4 Sree. 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL 0 OF JOURNALISM. M, Opera House, Chicago. 
Thorough! fog quickly taught. E expen 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate cmp ployment and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 
. more orders for operators than 
QW we can fill, and give students 
, choice of different railroads in 
——— many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
Cures Rheumatic 
and gouty aches 
and pains. 
Expels excess 
} of uric acid. 
Sold on its merits 
Jor 60 years. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants, but in a 
simple, natural and pleasant way carries off rheumatic 
and gouty poisons from the blood by a gentle but efficient 
action on the pores, kidneys and bowels. Cannot harm 
—can't help but help. A postal will bring pamphlet. 
At druggists, 50c. and $1.00, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 
raz 9/7 GS. 
Exp 
ALLIGATO PUNOTUREPROOF-SELF 
HEALING BICYOLE TIRES 
The ORIGIN AL and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tiremade. Nails 
tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not become poraus. 
Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where needed (see G in illus.) 
Seoncaeg to rapeegen ebtaecg eee tas 
wi 
diameter of rim and sie tire wented. Oat watoa Fass. Paar etn 
THE VIM COMPANY, Sole Manufact’rs, OHIOAGO. 
MEET 
ALL 
NEEDS 
* ‘ee has established it as 
Sold by all oes. You 
cow at grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual post-paid free to all ap- 
Plicapts. 
D. M. FERRY & Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 










RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and ap | a 
sample Bicycle. $3: iF B10 $ $17 


Bt rig i 
Mod 
Socmee irae, $8-75 to $17 
and best equipment. 


Proof 
902 & *03 M 
i &, 0s Models $7 - 
ANAM All makes and oes 
makes a 
good as new “$3 to $8 
me «Great factory clearing sale at 
a | 


Wimhalf factory co We Ship on ap. 
roval without a cent de 
A 












nse. 
4 E taking orders 
from a sample wheel furnished by us. Our ag: 
make large profits. Write at once for catalen set 
and our special offer. AUTOMOBIL 
sewing machines, tires, sundries, half usual aoe 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 508, Chicago. 
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Tooth Aches 


You don’t want to hunt a remedy. 

Get Dent’s Toothache Gum and 
keep it for emergencies—as good five 
years old as a day. /t stops toothache 
tnstantly—cavity or no cavity—cleanses 
the cz pvity —removes offensive odors 
caused by decay—prevents further decay. 
Enough in each package for 50 aches— 
cannot dry up or waste by spilling. 


D EN 7’ Ss i 


is imitated. Insist on getting pom aA only 
toothache gum that will not decay the tooth— 




















look for the name on the wray pper. sed by lead- 
ing dentists. Sold by responsible ‘arenginte: 15¢. ; 
or by mail on receipt of price. Dent’s Corn Gum 
cures corns, bunions and warts—l5c. at drug- 





gists; or we mail it. 
Cc. S. DENT &@ CO., DETROIT, MICH. 











ee yee of the War.—The Japanese 
fleet, comprising 6 battle-ships and 12 
cruisers, bombarded Port Arthur March 22d. 
There were a few casualties in the town, but 
the Russian ships were not injured. In 
northern Korea, according to official Russian 
reports, the first Japanese division had reached 
Anju, March 20th, about 50 miles north of the 
base at Ping Yang, and was holding the Ching 
Chung River in force. The Russian outposts 
fell back before the Japanese advance. 
& 


Te Japanese Diet met in special session 
March 18th, and was addressed by the 
Mikado in person March 20th. The political 
parties have buried their differences in view 
of the war. The plans of the government for 
financing the war contemplate allowing $290,- 
000,000 for that purpose, including $20,000,000 
as a special reserve. Of this amount, $230,- 
000,000 is to be obtained from loans, $35,000,000 
from increased revenue, and the remainder from 
the surplus revenue. . 

oal Strike Averted.—The bituminous 

coal-miners of the United Mine Workers 
in Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and other states, in which the present scale of 
wages was about to expire, voted March 15th 
upon the question of accepting a reduction of 
about five per cent. in their wages or going 
upon strike. The operators had at first insisted 
upon a reduction of 15 per cent., but after a 
conference with the representatives of the 
miners, had compromised upon five per cent. 
The proposition to accept the reduction went 
before the local unions with the strong recom- 
mendation of President Mitchell and the other 
officers of the United Mine Workers, and it was 
accepted by a large majority. 

& 


"Pyeng Speculation.— Daniel J. Sully, 
the cotton operator who has been engaged 
for more than a year in “‘bulling’’ the price 
of cotton, failed March 18th. The announce- 
ment of his suspension threw the cotton market 
into wild confusion, and prices fell off 250 points 
in 20 minutes, although they rallied somewhat 
later. This fall represented a loss of about 
$12.50 a bale as compared with the day before. 
& 


eneral Wood.—The United States Sen- 

ate, March 18th, confirmed, by a vote of 
45 to 16, the appointment of Gen. Leonard 
Wood as major-general, which the President 
made last August. The contest over this con- 
firmation was obstinate, and the vote was a 
party one, except that five Democrats voted 
with the Republicans for confirmation, and 
two Republicans voted against it. . Dependent 
upon this confirmation were 167 promotions for 
other army officers, ranging from _ brigadier- 
generals to second lieutenants. 

& 


Eemeepene Parliaments.—The British 
House of Commons, March 2ist, rejected, 
299 to 242, a motion which censured the govern- 
ment for advising the crown not to disallow the 
ordinance for the introduction of Chinese labor 
in the Transvaal. On the same day the House 
of Lords rejected a similar motion by a vote of 
97 to 25. This ordinance has been severely 
criticized, on the ground that it establishes in 
the Transvaal a system closely akin to slavery. 
—In the French Chamber of Deputies, March 
2ist, the government bill for the suppression of 
teaching by the religious orders met a slight 
check in the adoption of an amendment exempt- 
ing schools for the missionary and colonial 
novitiate. The amendment was opposed by 
the minister for the colonies, but Premier 
Combes declined to indicate the position of the 
government upon it. ® 


T= Duke of Cambridge, grandson of 
George III and first cousin of the late 
Queen Victoria, died March 17th, at the age 
of nearly 85. He became a colonel in the British 
army in 1837, and by suc- i 
cessive promotions became 
major-general, general and 
field-marshal. He suc- 
ceeded Lord Hardinge as 
commander-in-chief of the 
British army in 1856, and 
retained that position until 
1895. During the Crimean 
War he distinguished him- 
self by personal gallantry 
at Alma and Inkerman, 
where he commanded two 
brigades of Guards and Highlanders. He was 
of impressive personal appearance and popular 
in the army. As he contracted a morganatic 
marriage, his title dies with him. 
& 

een Deaths.—Charles Winston Thomp- 

son, who was serving his second term as 
Representative in Congress from the 5th Ala- 
bama district, died March 20th, aged 43.—— 
William Russell Grace, a successful and wealthy 
merchant of New York, and mayor of that city 
1881-2 and 1885-6, died March 2ist, aged 71. 





Duke OF CameBrinGce. 
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for practical work. Positions for all 

mplete Home Learner’s telegrap . 
Simplified shorthand Catalogue free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box Poughkeepsie, i 


Red Hot Hands 


Burning, itching, 
™ cracked, and 
‘ bleeding with 
** Eczema, are in- 
* stantly relieved 
and speedily 
cured by soak- 
ing them in hot 
water and Cuti- 
cura Soap, and bandaging with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 

















ARMY TRIALS. 
AN INFANTRYMAN’S LONG SIEGE. 


This soldier’s tale of food is interesting. 

During his term of service in the 17th Infantry in 
Cuba and the Philippines an Ohio soldier boy con- 
tracted a disease of the stomach and bowels which 
all army doctors who treated him pronounced 
incurable, but which Grape-Nuts food alone cured. 

“In October, 1899, when my enlistment expired, 
I was discharged from the army at Calulute, 
Philippines, and returned to the States on the first 
available steamer that left Manila. When I got 
home I was a total wreck physically, and my 
doctor put me to bed, saying he considered me the 
worst broken-down man of my age he ever saw; 
and after treating me six months he considered 
my case beyond medical aid. 

“During the fall and winter of 1900 and 1901 I 
was admitted to the Barnes Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for treatment for chronic inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels, but after five months 
returned home as bad as ever. 

“I continued taking medicine until February, 
1902, when reading a newspaper one day I read 
about Grape-Nuts, and was so impressed I sent 
out for a package right away. 

“The result is quickly told, for I have used 
Grape-Nuts continually ever since with the best 
results. My health is so I can do a fair day’s hard 
work, stomach and bowels are in good condition, 
have gained forty pounds in weight, and I feel like 
@ new man altogether. 

“I owe my present good health to Grape-Nuts 
beyond all doubt, for medical science was ex- 
hausted.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Had he consulted any one of several thousand 
physicians we know of they would have prescribed 
Grape-Nuts immediately. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 





A TEMPTING 


DISH from 
the Maine 
Coast. d 


Scarboro Beach Clam 
Chowder surpasses 
all others. Appeti- 
zing, nutritious. A 
superior variety of 
clam is used. Makes 
delicious luncheon 
course or square meal. 
Ready to serve. Used 
on Pullman buffet cars. 
If your dealer hasn’t tt, 
send hisname. Sample can 
post-paid for Ten Cents. 
Write for Beautiful Booklet Free. 
BURNEAM & MORRILL CO., 
Franklin Street, Portland, Maine. 














CORN SYRUP 


is not a molasses, but a pure, 
wholesome syrup /i¢ fo eat, 
Allgrocers, 10c,25c, 50c. 
The Great Spread 
For Daily Bread. 





CARPETS 
Table Lines, Etc BY MAIL 


Rugs, Table Linen, Etc., 

Can be selected at your own fireside from our 

Catalogue, which shows a large assortment of 
atterns in their actual colors. Prices guaran- 
ed far and awa low those 

=o else in the — States. 


Saenes Sultana erenicenan, 25c. per 
All-Wool Extra Su Ingrains, 59c. 
Brussels, Velvets, Axminsters 
and other lines priced equally low. 
Ye Sew all Carpets Free of Charge. 
We pay Freight on conditions as sta 
Write to-day for Catalogue. 


oe Yard. 


in Catalogue. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO., 
de 143 Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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for S les of Work. 
Send on aie a —— 2 
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After Four 
Years. 


Apost four years 
ago we sent 
for one of your 
Companion Sew- 
ing Machines. We 
were then living 
in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. We have 
strongly felt it 
our duty to write 
you how very 
pleased and satis- 
fied we have been 
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never found one to please her as 


to-day as when it was first 


Mills, New York. 


Topham, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


After Seven Years. 
| — been using one of your machines about seven years, and it is just as 


families’ sewing, and some of the time more, and have never broken a 
needle nor any part of the machine.— A/iss H. Woodmansee, Rockwells 





with it. My wife 
hasdoneall kinds I 
of work with it, 4 
boys’ clothes as jf 
well as dresses. . 
She says, after My 
using other ma- 
chines of all " 
kinds, she has fr 
much as the New Companion. —George 4 
N 
i) 
run. I have done the same as two fi 





freight office east of Colorado. For 





We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


Style 1. Five Drawers . . " - $19.00 
Style 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers. 21.75 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet . ° ‘ ‘ 24.75 


WE PAY THE FREICHT. 
At the above prices we deliver the machines freight 
$3.00 extra we wil 
the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these states. 


pet to any railroad 
deliver any one of 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Pantrellas 


have the appearance of muslin 
umbrella drawers, but are made 
from very fine knit elastic fabric. 
Come in all sizes and never 
fail to please every woman. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Pan- 
trellas.”’ 

If he doesn’t 
have them send us 
waist measure and 











. and ill 
Pair. mail you a pair 
Out post-paid. 

_ Made only by 
ae 
sh JT $ anu 
KL Pot SS es Lowell, leo” 


Send postal card for our handsome illus. catalogue. 


SCOITS 
EMULSION 


is the great flesh-producer. 
Thirty years have proved 
its efficiency in throat and 
lung troubles and all wa- 
sting diseases. 

Do not try substitutes, 
especially now, when cod 
liver oil is so scarce and 
high. They are mostly all 
adulterated with seal or 
other cheap oils. 

Scott’s Emulsion is al- 
ways the same. The cod 
liver oil used is absolutely 
pure; all the other ingre- 
dients are also carefully 
selected and of the finest 
quality. 
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ORNISH 


ORGANS 


«IT’S ALL IN THE... 
Full, Rich, Swelling 


Tone 


Cornish instruments are noted for it. 
Made the best that ekill and fifty years’ 
experience combined can dictate. They 
look elegant, they wear a lifetime, they 
are backed by the strongest guarantee 
and they are sold for the least money, 
straight from the factory, cash or in- 
stallments. 
YOU KEEP THE DEALERS’ PROFITS, 
If tt’s a GOOD instrument you want, 
get the following FREE: 


The Cornish Pian of saving money 


Piano and Organ buying. (A Boo 

The Cornish Album—beautifully elegant— 
showing our fifty styles. 

The Miniature Embossed Pianos and 
Organs; exact reproductions of our 
masterpieces. 

The 5,000 References, some from your 
own county, which will prove to you we 
ae treat you right, and are ourselves 

ight. 

Either a Piano or Organ for 30 days’ free trial 

—eent as soon as you see our Album and tell us 

which you want. We teach you to play free, 

and give your money back with 6 per cent 
interest if the instrument is not as represented 
et the end of « year. 

Can anything be more fair? 
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COMPANION. Ce REY 179 Bees 
HIPS IN ! DOWN TIDY AND TRIM. 


BOSTON HYGIENIC DIP PIN, 10 CENTS. 
Or if you sell three one will be sent free. Write for 
our 8 jal Offer! How to obtain our” Military” or 
* Hygienic” Corset absolutely without Cost. 
BOSTON HYGIENIC CORSET CO., 28 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


SHIRT-WAIST DRAWN | 





|g rene of Radium in Surgery.— 
Before the Technology Club in New York 
recently Dr. W. J. Morton of the New York 
Postgraduate Medical School and Hospital ex- 
plained many of the uses to which radium may 
be put in the treatment of internal diseases. 
He exhibited a fluid containing quinine sulphate 
which had been exposed to the action of 
radium, and had acquired the property of fiuo- 
rescence, so that when placed in the path of a 
strong X-ray it became luminous. He sug- 
gested the possibility of employing such a fluid 
for treating internal disease. After being ab- 
sorbed in the body of a patient, X-rays could 
be sent through it, thus producing internal 
radio-active effects. He regarded radium as a 
promising agent in the treatment of cancer, and 
thought that the curative powers possessed by 
some spring-waters might be due to radium 
contained inthem. ., 
onder Horses.—Recent discussions on 
the laws of heredity in scientific journals 
refer to the ‘‘Oregon wonder horses,’’ an equine 
family which was famous not many years ago, 
the last representative of which is said to have 
been exported to Europe a few 
monthsago. One of these horses, 
known as Linus I, had, at 14 
years of age, a 
mane 18 feet long 
and a tail of 21 
feet. A son of 
this horse, Linus 
II, which 
was owned ~— 
at Wadding- ~~~ oo 
ton, N. Y., in 1899, had at about five years 
of age a double mane trailing two feet on the 
ground on each side. His tail trailed six or 
eight feet on the ground. The mother and the 
paternal grandmother of Linus II were also 
remarkable for the length and abundance of 
their hair. One of them was known as the 
‘‘Oregon Beauty.’’ These horses are said to 
have belonged to the Morgan breed. | 
& 
New Kind of Bronze.—The demands 
of automobile manufacturers for a metal 
able to sustain extraordinary pulling and twist- 
ing strains have led to the invention in France 
of a new alloy, which is called ‘‘formetal.’’ 
It contains, in addition to the usual constituents 
of bronze and brass, a mixture of other metallic 
elements, which contribute great power of 
mechanical resistance. It is also said to be 
unalterable by the effects of exposure to the air, 
and it resists the attack of weak acids. It can 
be drawn in bars or rolled and forged. Nuts 
and screws made of it are unoxidizable. 
& 


— in Cold-Kept Milk.—Mr. H. W. 
Conn, the bacteriologist of Storrs, Conn., 
says that while milk at 70° Fahrenheit may 
keep not longer than 48 hours, at 50° Fahrenheit 
it may not curdle for two weeks. At 50° the 
ordinary milk organisms increase very slowly ; 
but on the other hand, the putrefactive bacteria 
continue to develop rapidly, and while they 
may not sour the milk, nevertheless they make 
it unwholesome. For this reason Mr. Conn 
says that milk which has been kept sweet by 
a low temperature should be viewed with 
suspicion. e 







eee discussion is now going 
on of the advisability of teaching children 
to use both hands equally. In some art schools 
ambidexterity is taught as far as possible, but 
Mr. William Hawley Smith questions the value 
$ , of such teaching, and says 
that in most cases ‘‘we 
shall fail to secure real 
skill with either hand if 
: we strive to train both to 
iA do the same work.’’ He 
| thinks it wiser to follow 
nature’s lead in this re- 
ofS spect. Mr. T. D. A. 
—_ v Cockerell suggests that 
there is an advantage in specialization with 
the hands. He himself, while ‘‘right-handed,’’ 
always draws with his left hand, having done 
so from earliest childhood. The question is also 
raised whether the extra muscular activity 
necessary to train two hands instead of one 
involves a similar increase in mental activity. 
a 


ubmarine War-Boats.—It is said that 
Great Britain is now endeavoring to over- 
take France in the development of the sub- 
marine branch of her navy. The Admiralty 








has decided upon a submersible torpedo-boat, 
which can travel for long distances on the | 
surface at a high speed, and can, at need, dive | 
entirely below in about six seconds, and can 
reach, if desired, a depth of 100 feet. These | 
boats are to be of 200 tons displacement. The 
French are about to construct two new sub- 
marines, each of 400 tons displacement. During 
the present year the French navy will have 30 
submarine boats in commission, and Great | 
Britain expects within a short time to com- | 
plete 19. 
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Taught quickly. Can’t filldemand for operators. Estab- 
lished 1874; endorsed by officials Western Union Tel. | 
Co. Total eost: Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), | 
board and room,6 mos.course.@8¢. Thiscan bereduced. | 
Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTION. 


Owing to the won- 
derful popularity 
which JELL-O has 
attained since its 
introduction, many 
inferior imitations 
have been placed 
on the market by 
unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers, who 
hope to make a 
profit from their 
goods soldin compe- 
tition with JELL-O, 
on the strength of 
our extensive ad- 
vertising. 

JELL-O is sold 
and used more extensively throughout the 
world than any similar food product. 

If your grocer can’t supply you, please 
send his name. 

Send for New Book of Recipes with colored 


illustrations of many attractive desserts that are 
easy to prepare. Address, mentioning this paper, 


Tue Genesee Pure Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 





An Oven 
Thermometer 


The handiest thing you ever 
saw. Makes perfect baking 
and roasting easy. This is one 

of the special features of the 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


Made in both steel and cast iron and guar 
anteed in every way under a $20,000 bond. 
We pay the freight, and ship to you 


Direct From Our Factory 


at factory prices and give you a 360 Days 
pproval Test. If not satisfactory in eyery 

way you get your money back—every cent 

of it. New patterns, 

large, square ovens, 

guaranteed firebacks; 

blacked and lished 

ready for use. Weare 





: e 
make everything we 
sell and sell exclusive- 
wie the user direct. 

nd postal today tor 
approval <— and 








Electric Lustre Starch. 


Best for all kinds of starching. The J 
only starch which should ever be used 
for fine fabrics. If your grocer does 
not keep it, write us for /ree Sample. 7 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 7 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 














The Maiden’s Fancy Strongly Turns to Thoughts of Dress. 


One can hardly think of dressmaking without the Sewing 
Machine question coming to the 
top, for with a hard-running or 
worn-out Machine dressmaking 
is an awful burden. With the 


NEW 
HOME 


dressmaking is a delight. If you 
haven’t an up-to-date Machine 
please send a postal for our com- 
plete literature on the subject. You 
will learn many things of interest, 
whether you are ready to buy a 
Machine or not. 
Send it TO-DAY — the POSTAL. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Orange, Mass. 


New Drop Head 
No. 118, 
Partially Open. 








The HAUNTS 
of WrtD GAME 


in the Northwest 
are described in 


eee ? - 
WONDERLAND 1904 
for which Send Six Cents 
to Chas. S$. Fee Gen. Passgr 
Agent, St.Paul, Minn. 
Through game and fish 
protection, Aunting and 
fishing is better "on our 
ine than for years past. 
TAKE THE 


~ NORTH COAST LIMITED” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subecribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








APOPLEXY. 
poplexy occurs with greater 
frequency now than it did 
some years ago. According 
to the United States census 
returns there were nearly fifty- 
one from apoplexy in every 
one thousand deaths in 1900, 
whereas in 1890 there were less 
than thirty-eight in every one 
thousand deaths from all 
eauses. This is doubtless due 
to a corresponding increase 
in arterial diseases, for apoplexy, at least the 
common form, is simply the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the brain, the paralysis and other symp- 
toms being caused by destruction or compression 
of the brain substance by the effused blood. 

The attack usually comes without warning, the 
sufferer being struck down in the midst of apparent 
health—hence the term “stroke of paralysis.” 
Sometimes the attack is preceded for some cays 
by an unwonted inertia on the sufferer’s part, with 
a disinclination to read or talk, and there may be 
more or less vertigo with momentary lapses of 
consciousness. The attack may occur during 
sleep, or while the patient is sitting quietly, or it 
may appear to be brought on by a physical strain 
or some strong mental emotion. 

There is almost always at first unconsciousness. 
The patient lies in a profound stupor, breathing 
noisily, with flapping of the lips and cheeks. 
Sometimes the attack is not so precipitate ; nausea 
and vomiting, with dizziness and mental depres- 
sion, may precede the development of coma. Death 
may occur in the attack, or the patient may gradu- 
ally recover, with more or less paralysis remaining. 
In cases of recovery, consciousness gradually 
returns after a longer or shorter interval. There 
is usually some fever for a week or two, and the 
paralysis, which may at first be almost universal, 
is found to be limited to one side of the body or to 
certain groups of muscles. The amount and seat 
of the paralysis vary with the location and size of 
the blood clot. As this contracts and is partiaily 
absorbed the paralysis diminishes, and may, in 
very light cases, almost entirely disappear. 

A person who has had a stroke should be placed 
in bed with the head a little raised, and cold 
cloths or an ice-bag should be applied to the 
head. The drugs that are called for are those 
that reduce the pressure of the blood in the 
arteries and quiet the action of the heart. 
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THE STURDY HEEL. 


| nino had come home from the normal 
school. She used to be “Effie,” but her 
childish name had expanded with her growth, and 
she was living up to it. Her mother was a brisk 
little woman who did prodigious quantities of 
housework in a cheerful spirit, and stayed not to 
consider the appearance she made in process of 
doing it. But her meager culture sometimes 
troubled Euphemia. 

“Mama,” said Euphemia one day, “do you ever 
think it would be better to walk on the balls of 
your feet?” 

Her mother was careering round the kitchen, 
beating up eggs at the table, now and again 
pausing to stir something on the fire. She stopped 
in mid-air. 

“The balls of my feet?’ she repeated. 
feet are all right.” 

“Yes,” said Euphemia, delicately, “but you get 
a better poise by throwing the weight forward. 
Besides, mama, it makes less noise. Sometimes 
you step very heavily.” 

Her mother still paused, a spoon in one capable 
hand. She looked like a woman who could cook 
anything ever thought of, and preside jovially over 
the eating of it. 

“Effie,” said she, thoughtfully, “Effie, did you 
ever get up at three o’clock in the morning and 
see to the milk and get the breakfast for five men, 
and then do a big ironing while you were fussing 
about dinner and looking out for a teething 
baby?” 

“Why, no, mama,” said Euphemia, almost fret- 
fully. “You know I never did.” 

“There, dear, of course you didn’t,” said her 
mother, tenderly. “I wouldn’t have let you while 
I had the strength to doit. But I tell you what, 
Effie, if you ever do undertake anything like that 
you’ll find the only way to get through it is to put 
your heels down hard, same as you grit your teeth. 
Why, sometimes, when the work’s getting ahead 
of me, and I know I’ve got to run like a dog all 
day to keep up, I should just sit right down and 
give out if I couldn’t hear my feet go pound, 


“My 
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pound, over the house. Then I know something’s 


going on.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Euphemia, quite meekly. 
“You sit down now and peel the potatoes, and I’ll 
iron out the towels.” 
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FAIR PLAY. 


Bre the reform riots in Hyde Park, London, 
in 1866, the mob, on a well-remembered night, 
began tearing down the fences of Hyde Park for 
fires and barricades. Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson tells in the Atlantic Monthly of an 
English officer who was dining with a friend, all 
unconscious of the impending danger. Presently 
he received a summons from the war department, 
telling him that his regiment was ordered out to 
deal with the mob. 


He hastened back to his own house, but when 
he called for his horse he found that his servant 
had received permission to go out for the evening, 
and had the key of the stable in his pocket. The 
officer hastily donned his uniform, and then had 
to proceed on foot to the Guards’ Armory, which 
lay on the other side of Hyde Park. Walking 
hastily in that direction, he came out unexpectedly 
at the very headquarters of the mob, where they 
were already piling up the fences. 

His uniform was recognized, and angry shouts 
arose. It must have seemed for the moment to 
the mob that the Lord had delivered their worst 
enemy into their hands. 

There was but one thing to be done. He made 
his way straight toward the center of action, and 
called to a man who was mounted on the pile, and 
was evidently the leader of the tumult : 

“I say, my good man, my regiment has been 
called out by her majesty’s orders. Will you give 
me a hand over this pile?” 

The man hesitated a minute, and then said 
with decision, “Boys, the gentleman is right. He 
is doing his duty, and we have no quarrel with 
him. Lend a hand and help him over.” 

This was promasty done with entire respect, 
and the officer in his brilliant uniform went hastily 
on his way amid three cheers from the mob. Then 
the mob returned to its work, to complete it if 
possible before he whom they had aided should 
come back at the head of his regiment, and perhaps 
order them to be shot down. 
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NOT HER BUSINESS. 


M*® Plummer is one of the gentle, clinging 
women who are guarded and guided by some 
strong and well-balanced member of the sterner 
sex as long as they live. When Mr. Plummer 
died she was overcome by grief and a sense of 
helplessness. 


“Now, my dear Emily, what are all these bills?” 
asked her cousin one day, when Mrs. Plummer 
had _ been a widow nearly six months. 

“They are gas bills,” said Mrs. Plummer, lookin 
apathetically at a small pile of pink slipe, “an 
those blue ones are telephone bills. They are 
beginning to complain at the telephone office, and 
they’ve said something about taking out the tele 
phone ; and the gas company has shut off the gas 
already. I sat in the dark last night.” 

“Well, but why on earth don’t you pay the 
bills?” asked her bewildered relative. 

Mrs. Plummer looked at her guest with re- 
proachful, tear-filled eyes. 

“George has always _ the 
bills,” she said, plaintively. “ 
understand.” 


$s and telephone 
supposed you’d 
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PROOF OF HIS WORTH. 

A year ago a manufacturer hired a boy. For 

months there was nothing noticeable about 
the boy, says Leslie’s Monthly, except that he 
never took his eyes off the machine he was 
running. A few weeks ago the manufacturer 
looked up from his work to see the boy standing 
beside his desk. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Want me pay raised.” 

“What are you getting?” 

“T’ree dollars a week.” 

“Well, how much do you think you are worth?” 

“Four dollars.” 

“You think so, do you?” 

“Yessir, an’ I’ve been t’inkin’ so for t’ree weeks, 
but I’ve been so blame busy I haven’t had time to 
speak to you about it.” 

The boy got the “raise.” 
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MERELY WAITING. 


Northern man who was travelling through the 
South, says the New York Times, saw a darky 
under a tree by the roadside on the edge of a field 
of corn. The negro was gazing lazily up through 
the branches, unmindful of a hoe which lay by 
his side, and of the weeds which grew luxuriantly 
in the corn-field. 
“What are you doing?” asked the Northern man. 
: —= out heah to hoe dat cohn,” replied the 
darky. 
“Then what are you fous under the tree?” per- 
sisted the traveller. “Resting?” 
“No, sah, Ah’m not resting,” was the drawled- 
out answer. ‘“Ah’m not tiahed. Ah’m waitin’ 
faw the sun to go down so Ah kin quit wuk.” 
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A SERIOUS OFFENSE. 


r. Banks had acquired a dictatorial manner in 

his youth, and it had grown with his years. 

When he gradually became near-sighted he refused 

to wear glasses, and held other people responsible 

for any difficulties into which his failing sight led 
him. 


One ey | he clutched by the coat-sleeve a man 
Tt 


who was hurrying past him on the street. 
“T want a word with you, Mr. Griggs,” he said, 
sharply. @ moment.” 


“T will he gy hm onl 
“My name is not Griggs. 
mistake,” said the man. 

“Your name isn’t Griggs!’’ said Mr. Banks, still 
detaining the stranger and peering into his face. 
“T should like to know why not?” 


ou have made a 
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A PARDONABLE MISTAKE. 


n Irish laborer boarded a street-car, and 
handed the conductor a rather dilapidated- 
looking coin in payment of his fare. The con- 
ductor looked at it critically, and handed it back. 
“That's tin,” he said. 
“Sure, I thought it was foive,” answered the 
Irishman, complacently, as he put the piece back 
in his pocket and produced another nickel. 





For the Throat use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 
Irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 
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We Carpet Your Floor‘ = 
WITH OUR NEW 


BRUXELLE ART RUGS. 
Can be used on both sides, all 
colorsand sizes,in beautiful pat- 
terns. 
cal. Easil 
outwear 
<xpressage prepaid. 
enlarged Cata., showing Rugs 
in actual colors, free. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
SANITARY MFG. CO., Incor., 
120 Oxford Street, - Phila., Pa. |’ 
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CALIFORNIA 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 











Millions have been s t in the improvement 
of this line, and all human ingenuity has 
been adopted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The line is re- 
nowned forits fast trains and 
the general superiority 
of its service and 
equipment. 


TOURIST SLEEPERS A SPECIALTY 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 
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KODAK 


Progress. 


Whatever is new and 
desirable in picture taking 
is found in the Kodak Sys- 
tem—Non-Curling film, 
daylight development— 
absolute simplicity. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for the 1904 
Kodak Catalogue. It's an illustrated photo- 
graphic news letter from Rochester, the 
Home of the Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















THERE IS EXCLUSIVENESS AND FINE WORKMAN- 
SHIP ABOUT OUR COSTUMES THAT CANNOT BE FOUND 
IN READY-MADE GOODS. 


Summer Suits 
$8 to $50 


Handsome Skirts 
$4 to $20 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
We guarantee to Fit You. 


If you are contemplating the purchase of 
a tailor-made suit or skirt, a travelling gown, a 
visiting costume, or a walking suit or skirt for 
mountain or seashore, write for our 64-page 
Catalogue and large assortment of samples 
of our materials, sent free to any part of the 
United States. 


Our Summer Catalogue Illustrates: 


Tailored Suits. .-. . . + $8 to $50 


In all the newest Summer fabrics. 


Handsome Skirts . . . . + $4 to $20 


You’ll need one for warm weather. 


Mohair and Brilliantine Suits. $8 to $40 


Very fashionable and delightfully cool. 
Etamine Costumes .. . .~ $30 to $40 


The ideal dress for Summer wear. 


Mohair Skirts . . . . . . $4 to $15 
Look cool and feel cool, too. 
$8 to $30 


Travelling Dresses . . . . 
Of serviceable materials that shed the dust. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, Light Weight 
Jackets, Rain Coats, etc. 

We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U.8. 

Our stock of materials contains all the handsome 
new fabrics imported for this season’s wear, inclu- 
ding mixture effects never before shown. We have 
a splendid line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Bril- 
liantines, and _ other light-weight fabrics particu- 
larly adapted for Summer wear, as well as slightly 
firmer materials for travelling gowns and walking 
suits. We do not carry wash goods nor make silk shirt- 
waist suits. 

A TAILOR SUIT IN THE LATEST NEW YORK STYLE IS 
IND: E TO THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN. 
Our perfect system of making garments from 

measurements sent us by mail affords entire relief 

from the usual dressmaking troubles. There is a 

style and individuality about our garments never 

found in ready-made goods. 
WE MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER. 
NOTHING READY-MADE. 

You make your selection from our Catalogue, 
choose your material from our samples, send us your 
measurements taken according to our new and 
simple measurement diagram, and we will guar- 
antee to fit you. 

You take no risk in dealing with us. Ifa it which 
we make for you is not entirely satisfactory, retarn it 
promptly and we will refund your money. 

Write to-day for Catalogue No. 48 and a selected 
line of samples of the newest materials—you will 
get them free Le return mail. When requesting 
samples if you will ey | Gate Ge gators you pre- 


fer. about the price you pay for your garment, 
we will send you a full assortment oF just what 
you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Established 15 years. 
Mail orders only. We have no Agents or Branch Stores. 
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here were never no sech dewin’s in the town of 
Tuck before: 
’T was the only thing they argued down to Wash- 
burn’s groc’ry-store, 
An’ it wasn’t none surprisin’ 
an’ run, 
For the story went that sperits was a-pest’rin’ Aunt 
Ann Dunn. 
As she told it to the neighbors—she was workin’ round 
the house, 
Things was full as calm as us’al, jest as quiet as a 
mouse ; 
Athanial was a-cobblin’—has, ye know, for thutty 


that the clack did run 


year; 
He hasallus kept the village well-patched-up in huffin’ 


gear. 

Has his shop jest off the kitchen, pretty nigh the 
but’ry door ; 

Sets an’ sings an’ raps an’ 

an’ twitch an’ bore. 

s’r, as Aunt Ann she tells it, she was mixin’ 

doughnut dough 

In the but’ry off the kitchen; things was calm an’ 
nice, ye know. 

All to once there came a hissin’ — splutter - splatter, 
steam an’ fizz. 

“Land,” says Ann, “that kittle’s over! 
8’ pose that is’? 

Hain’t been filled a ha’f a minute; water cold from out 
the spout! 

Land o’ Goshen, things do bother 
a-bustlin’ out. 

Wal, s’r, wa’n’t a thing a-dewin’; 
cold an’ calm; 

Wa’n’t no sign of b’ilin’ 
with her palm. 

Then says she to Uncle ’Nial, “Hain’t ye heern that 
kittle bile?” 

“Seems if!” says he, still a-poundin’, still a-singin’ 
this ’ere style: 


stitches—bore an’ twitch 


Wal, 


How the nation 


!” Then she went 


kittle set there 


nowhere—Ann she tried it 


“Old Bill Beals has a tight-skinned hog— 
Skin got parb’iled once in a fog; 
He’s wore all down as thin’s a rail, 
*Cause every time he winks it wiggles his tail.” 


Old Aunt Dunn went back a-growlin’, went to mixin’ 
dough agin, 

Kept a-thinkin’ ’bout that kittle—thing it bothered 
her like sin. 

“Land!” says she, a-cuffin’ spiteful as she stirred an’ 
stirred an’ stirred. 

“That’s the queerest thing to happen that a critter 
ever heard. 

There that kittle hain’t a-leakin’, hain’t filled up nor 
nothin’ like, 

Yit it went to b’ilin’, sizzlin’ like a reg’lar little tyke. 

There is something dretful funny—something ’bout it 
I can’t see; 

Course it must have really happened; 
same as me. 

Curi’s thing he didn’t spy it; sees the stove from where 


*Nial heard it 


he is 
But he’s kot so absent-minded —” 
and fizz! 


Sizzle, sizzle, hiss 


Seemed as if a reg’lar deluge was a-comin’, pourin’ in. 

Old Aunt Dunn ran out a-screamin’, “Land 0’ love, 
there ’tis agin!” 

But the water wa’n’t a-b’ilin’—kittle set there calm 
an’ still, 

Wa’n’t no noise but Uncle 
stam pin’-mill. 

*“*Did ye hear that kittle,’Nial?”’ ’Nial clamped another 


*Nial, poundin’ like a 


shoe. 
“Seems if!” says he, then kept singin’ only song he 
ever knew: 


“That tight-skinned hog of old Bill Beals 
Has growed to northin’ but skin an’ squeals; 
Got mud on his tail an’ his skin sags back, 
An’ he can’t shet his eyes ’cause there hain’t no 
slack.” 


Dozen times within an hour did that kittle fizz an’ b’ile, 

Till Aunt Dunn she got hysterics in a most tremenjus 
style; 

Went an’ hollered to the neighbors, an’ they come 
a-runnin’ in; 

An’ she told them there were sperits come to ha’nt 
her, sure as sin. 

Then she took ’em in the but’ry, an’ they harked for 
things to drop— 

Uncle ’Nial, though, 
*ford to stop. 

Sure enough, inside a minute, 
Wiled an’ hissed, 

Though the water wasn’t heated so’s to warm a baby’s 


kept poundin’; said he couldn’t 


phit-t-t! that kittle 


st. 

Then the folks tore round the village, addin’ toit more 
an’ more— 

Didn’t talk no other subject ev’nin’s down to Wash- 
burn’s store! 

An’ it fin’lly got related that the sperit had declared 

He was goin’ to flood the village—wa’n’t a person to 
be spared. 

An’ for miles from all that section people left their 
reg’lar biz, 

An’ come hangin’ round that but’ry, jest to hear that 
kittle sizz. 

Still old ’Nial set there poundin’, rap an’ rip, an’ rip 
an’ rap, 

With his pegs and thread beside him an’ 
acrost his lap. 

An’ at times when none was lookin’ he would take his 
old stone jug, 

Horse it up across his elbow, take a swig and fill his 


his stone 


mug, 

An’ he’d squirt like furynation through them old pipe 
teeth of his 

From his shop, clear ’crost the kitchen, on the cook- 
stove—hiss-te-sizz! 

All would holler, “Hear that, ’Nial?” 
*Nial he would say; 

Then he’d shift his old black lap-stone, an’ he’d pound 
an’ sing away: 


“Seems if!’’ 


“Old Beals’s hog his skin was so tight, 
Kept the hens an’ the cattle awake all night; 
When he winked his eyes that tail would hum, 
An’ it pounded till he sounded like an old bass 
drum.” 
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A MID-AFRICAN METROPOLIS. 


Fe in the interior of Africa, in that little- | the placid reaches of the upper Niger,—the 


known region south of the Sahara, east 
of the Niger and north of the Bight of Benin, 
lies the mysterious city of Kano. It is the 
commercial capital of a country so vast, says 
the author o! 


possibilities. Its name, Kano, means ‘‘dyer,’’ 
and it is the fountainhead of the cotton manu- 
facturing and dyeing trade which has made its 
founders, the Hausas, the commercial leaders 
of north-central Africa. 

The Europeans who have visited Kano may 
still be numbered on the fingers of both hands, 
although from the first of them all, Clapperton, 
an Englishman who reached it in 1824, we 
have a striking instance of its cosmopolitan 
nature. Although he put on his best naval 
uniform, he complained, no one noticed him as 
he walked along the street; ‘‘but all, intent on 
their own business, allowed me to pass without 
remark.’’ Arab merchants from north and east 
Africa have been regular frequenters of the 
city since the light-skinned Fulani herdsmen, 
the ‘‘white Ethiopians’’ of tradition, conquered 
the dusky Hausas a century ago. 

The resident population of Kano has been 
estimated at from thirty to sixty thousand 
people, and the floating population from that to 
two millions, including all the tribes of the 
desert and of interior Africa, merchants from 
Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli and Fezzan, from the 
Niger Bend and from the eastern Sudan and 
Abyssinia. 

The city stands on high ground in a grassy 
plain of great fertility, and is surrounded by 
a wall fifteen miles in circumference, which 
proved a sufficient defense in the middle of the 
last century, when the sultan of the neighboring 
state of Bornu attempted an invasion. A 
great market is held in Kano each day, at 
which are on sale all the varied wares of the 
northern portion of Africa, and many things 
from Europe and the Orient as well: native 
cloths, silk embroideries, leather and brass- 
ware, ivory, weapons, rough agricultural imple- 
ments, silver ornaments, ironwork, ostrich- 
feathers, live stock and foodstuffs innumerable. 

Long lines of asses pass through from distant 

Lake Tchad, laden with the natural carbonate 
of soda, for Nupe, on the lower Niger, and 
arrive from the Niger Bend with burdens of 
cola-nuts. Camels are always in evidence, 
carrying on their backs salt-cakes from Bilma 
or European merchandise from Tripoli—for to 
Kano lead great caravan roads across the desert. 
The cotton cloths of Kano are in demand 
through the whole of Moslem Africa. 
nhabitants of two-thirds of the Sudan and | 
nearly all the people of the Sahara are clothed 
1 them. To Timbuctoo alone, for sale along | 


** Affairs of West Africa,’’ that | 
Europeans are only beginning to realize its | 


The | 


‘singing river,’’—go annually thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth. These fabrics are not made 
by machinery in factories, but are woven with 
painful slowness on hand-looms in the homes of 
the natives, each weaver arranging his working 
hours to suit himself, tilling his own garden 
| and finding ample leisure besides. For close- 
ness, firmness and durability these goods excel 
anything Manchester can produce, admits the 
English writer, and when dipped in the famous 
indigo vats from which Kano takes its name, 
attain a color of an equal quality. Kano is 
the metropolis of British Nigeria, and may 
before many years be reached by railroad. 
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HIS SIMPLE TASTES. 
rofessor Ledger always said that it mattered 
little to him what he ate, and that few 
wives were as favored as his in this respect. 
Mrs. Ledger had never been heard to express 
any opinion on the matter. 

‘*My tastes are of the simplest,’’ the professor 
| said to an appreciative friend. ‘‘I often say to 
|my wife that it would really disturb me not to 
have the same breakfast the year round—a 
couple of fresh-laid eggs, a small pot of cream, 
two or three crisp rolls and a dish of ripe berries 
or fruit, and I am satisfied. 

“One morning, to be sure, I felt a little 
under the weather, and wished a slight change ; 
so I said to Mrs. Ledger that I would prefer 
stale bread to the rolls, and she was distressed 
to think there was only hot, freshly baked 
bread in the house. But I said to her, ‘Never 
mind, my dear. If there is no stale bread, 
| prepare me a simple plate of toast,’ and after 
some delay, I suppose caused by her inability 
to accommodate her ideas to the change, I had 
the toast.’’ 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
he part of Santa Claus is easily overacted, 
either in public or private. In proof of 
this Tit- Bits reports the experience of ‘‘a certain 
town councilor.’’ 

He had been asked to take part in the annual 
treat to the old folks at the workhouse. He 
went, made up as the ancient gentleman beloved 
of childhood, and for a time his pranks and 
antics delighted the company—or so he thought 
until he chanced to overhear a scrap of conver- 
sation. 

**Ain’t ’e enjyin’ of hisself?’’ remarked one 
aged inmate to another. ‘‘Wot a treat it is fer 
the likes o’ he! But why can’t they let all 
| the loonies out on a night like this ?”’ 
| “*Well,’’ came the distinct reply, 
they ain’t all as harmless as this’n!’’ 
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How to Make 
12 - Footer. 


CANVAS CANOE 


Full-size patterns and 25 Cents. 


complete instructions, 
W.M. WAITE CO., 16 Dawes 8t., Springfield, Mass. 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBuRY, Mass. Individual Ms way fond for 
pictures and circular. . B. KNAPP, 5. B. 


Come Here! When in _ search of health 


and rest for mind and body, 
Your physician will agree. 





Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice froin Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TAUGHT QUICKLY, day or evening. Our graduates 
areindemand. Cail or one en circulars. 
BOSTON TELEGRAPH 


U. _ opr BE urea 1799 


illings. 
Send <e, N.d. 








ARP, Camden, 
Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Lasthampton, Mase, 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
pugs ——- laboratories in Fars sies, Chemistry and 


ew Athletic es 1 mile and straightaway 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 





64th year. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about 200ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono, Me. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for . Location highanddry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. new gymnasium. Strong 
teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school 
life. Americanideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


——— 
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L> and Bow: 
ler NIPPLE CANNOT COLLAPSE 
Price at Druggists with a “ * Nipple, 
Lf EL or = ro a 35 —_s 
8t._.N 


MY SITUATION 


With JOHN TEIN was obtained for me by Bur- 
dett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. — 
ROSE E. BRAUER, Roslindale. Write to Burdett 
College, 694 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


TO! OCKINGs 
them for the 

whole fami ly at mill prices. 

yg 4 to save 50¢. 

AGENTS WANTED. PEQUOT MALLS MALL Hartford, Ct. 


E PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


N JARS AND TUBES 

ae 4 —never discolors the 
Very strong — corners will not 
Invaluab a fc ~- eete or gen- 
aay AL Lye 
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lE PAGE'S GLUE“. 
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If you would have all the time a perfectly 
healthy, happy baby feed it 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


oldest, purest, lowest-priced. A_ perfect 
substitute for mother’s milk. A sure pre- 
ventive of cholera infantum. Sold every- 
where. Send for booklet, testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 




















Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Goffee 


20 CENTS A POUND — 
CHEAPER 































But being seamless 
are easy—no welts to 
tire the wearer or 
irritate the 
tenderest 
feet. 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


Don’t fade or stain. Made in black, 
russet and all popular colors. 
Durable, stylish. 20c. pair, 2 pairs 
85c. Sold by dealers. If your 
dealer does not have them, insist 
on Whale Brand Socks—he will 
be glad to get them for you. 


Manufactured by 


CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 









Look for 
the Whale on every pair. 























0 Keeps Homes Healthful 


q Spring Cleaning 


Made 





easy by the use of Carbo- 

Negus. Cleans everything clean 

‘ Keeps mothsoutof carpets, uphol 

stered furniture, clothes and furs. 

Invaluable asa disinfectantand 
for use in the sick-room. 


25¢c.: 7 Bottle 


Sold by druggists and grocers. Ask 
them for free sam ple bottle. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS (Inc.), 
172 Milk 8t., Boston 
10c. secures trial bottle by mail. 






























BARGAINS 


tt tt tt ih 


A limited supply of the two arti- 
cles here offered will necessi- 
tate an early order. » 


Fancy Stocks. 


Ladies’ neckwear 
the seasons come anc 
of white silk, 
mings, crochet 
white braid 


rows more dainty as 
go. We offer a Stock 
with lace medallion trim 

buttons and black and 





Only one design is shown; the other is 
similar in effect, but of different pattern. 


The Two Stocks given only to Com 
ion subscribers for one new subscription, 
postage included. Former price 50 cents 
each. Present price, until our supply is 
exhausted, 30c. each, post-paid. 


Lace Collarette. 


One of the most popular accessories of 
a lady’s wardrobe is a Lace Collarette 
When it is worn with a waist or an out 
side jacket it gives a touch of elegance 
sabavwine unobtainable. The Collarette 
here offered is of ecru lace work. The 
groundwork is a heavy net adorned with 
motifs which are outlined with a cord, thus 
making the lace unusually durable. Width 
of Collarette across shoulders, 20 inches. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription, postage included. 
Former price 90 cents. Present price, until 
our supply is exhausted, 50c., post-paid 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 




















ADV.  \@peeseatnss@O THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














IMPROVEMENTS THAN IN ALL OTHERS. 


AaWjOr 


(ooking-Ranges 


The Single Damper (patented) is the greatest improvement 
ever made in cooking-stoves, and no other has it. One 
motion instantly regulates fire and oven. Two-damper 
ranges are difficult. 








The Extra Large Oven has asbestos-lined back, heat-saving 
cup-joint flues, and five heights for racks; a perfect oven. 


The Removable Nickel Edge-Rails save half the trouble 
and labor of stove-blacking and nickel-cleaning. 


The Improved Dock-Ash Grate insures a better fire, is 
f simplest to operate and saves fuel. 


The Oven-Heat Indicator is the most accurate of any, and 
tells the exact condition of the oven at a glance. 





Made in the finest stove foundry in the world, and sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. If there is no CRAWFORD agent 
in your town, we will send a range on 30 days’ trial. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., 3135 Uziex Steet 












EXTRA CREAM 


TOFFEE 


AN OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The Best 
You Ever Tasted. 


Do You Know the 
Toffee King, 


John Mackintosh, of Halifax, England, 
and do you know his Toffee ? 








you haven’t eaten anything 


just like it. It’s different TA. © - 
and it’s good—that is why every- On NS ( 
* body likes it. ‘‘ Long live the 


* Toffee King ”’ if he will continue 


“Mackinost’s || gion 
Extra Cream Plastic! 


Toffee. 


A rare old English candy of deli- 
cious blend made from the finest 
ingredients in the cleanest way. 


Be sure and try it ; get it of your dealer if you can — but get it. 
We send a large family box of four pounds, mailed prepaid, 
for $1.60—or a generous sample for ten cents in stamps. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY, 


Sole Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 














